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Vili Advertisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENDP ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives sinall sums on deposit, and allows Interest, 
at the rate of THREE per CENT. per Annum, on each completed £1. Accounts are balanced 
and Interest added on the 31st March annually. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT 
OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. Apply 
at the Office of the BirRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOcIETY. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES 


PILLS 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment 
of all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE, and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINT- 
MENT is unequalled for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old 
Wounds, Sores, and Ulcers. Possessed of these REMEDIES, every 
Mother has at once the means of curing most complaints to which 
herself or family is liable. 


N. B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street (late 533, Oxford Street), London, 
Daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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HENRY EDWARD MANNING, 
SECOND CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


(From the fine Bust by Mr. J. Harvard Thomas, at 
Archbishop's House.) 
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—CENTENARY— 
Of the Oldest Mission in England dedicated to St. Patrick. 


17921892. 


ONLY £2,000 WANTED 


To Complete the BUILDING FUND of the 


Dew Church of Saint Patrick, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


—-— Kind Reader, how much will you give? —— 


Subscribers’ names will be placed under the High Altar as a perpetual 
remembrance for Masses and Prayers offered for Benefactors. 


Please send Name and Donation at once to 


Rev. L. G. VERE, 34 Soho Square, W. 


KREAT HALVIVA. 
WHAT WILL [TT DO? 


Wm. Gillow, M.R.C.S.: ‘It pulls up the system 
quickly after severe Colds and Influenza. It for- 
tifies the system against Epidemics; it checks 
neuralgic pains, stimulating the liver and bowels at 
the same time—the reverse of quinine.” 


The Rev. Luke Rivington, M.A., of St. Patrick’s, 
Soho, says: ‘‘ Halviva has been of great service to 


meas supplying the advantages of quinine without 
drawbacks.” 


2/9 a Bottle, of all leading Chemists in Town 
and Provinces. 


DEPOT: 


‘“*HALVIVA” COMPANY, 4, Temple Chambers, London. 


Dedication. 


To Everard Meynell: 
these Sayings of his 
Godfather 

are inscribed. 


Palace Court House, 
London, W., 
March, 1892. 
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[Providence = = (Row) = = Wiaht = Refuge 


Home for Destitute Men, ‘Women, and Children, 
CRISPIN ST. AND RAVEN ROW, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHOUT, E. 


“Established D. 1360. 


The efficiency of the Re Vide ts greater than ever tt was. 


James Greenwood, the Amateur Casual, tn the “ Ludgate Monthly, 
says: “ The good done by this Institution ts incalculable.” 


Montagu Williams, Q.C., in his “Later Leaves,” writes: “ There ts no 
more excellent Institution.” 


From the commencement over a million nights’ lodgings, with suppers 
and breakfasts, have been given to the destitute from all parts, absolutely 
without any distinction of religion, whilst the number each night is nearly 
three hundred. 

There is a work-room, where women from the Refuge and others are 
employed, and boarded, and lodged, and after a reasonable time are provided 
with external occupation or situations. 

There is a Home for Servants, where promising girls from the Refuge 
are transferred, and who partly pay for themselves by work. 

There is another Home, where respectable women are supported for a 
small sum whilst out of employment. 

Then, there is the Rescue Work. Visitors go about London day and 
night, to the slums and byways, and bring in the abandoned and homeless 
to whom the Institution is not known. 

Every dona fide applicant is at once admitted, but all vagrants and 
impostors are excluded. 

Every case after the first night is investigated by a Committee of ladies 
and gentlemen, who, with the Manager, receive no remuneration whatever, 
and according to the merits of the case the inmates are allowed to remain 
for weeks, or longer, until situations are obtained. 

If the galling lot of the homeless, hungry, and ragged, in the bleak 
streets could be realised, and the bitter struggle women and girls have to 
endure, when for days the only alternative before them is starvation or sin, 
no one could refuse to help. 

May the Great Friend of the Poor, Who considers what is done to 
them as done to Himself, move the hearts of all to respond to this appeal. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Gilbert, Manager, 22, Finsbury Circus, E.C.; and Alfred 
Purssell, E'sqg., C.C., 48, Cornhill, E.C. 


Cheques may be crossed to the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 


Princes Street, City, E.C.; and Post Office Orders be made payable at the 
Office, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


SAYINGS OF CARDINAL MANNING. 


ENRY EDWARD MANNING, Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, received Minor Orders from Cardinal Wiseman on 

the very Sunday after his reception into the Church in the 
spring of 1851, and by the summer of that very year he was a 
fully ordained priest. Perhaps this transition from Catholic 
layman to Catholic priest has no parallel for speed. But the 
man was unique, and unique, too, were the circumstances. In 


his case, 


No sudden thing of glory and fear 
Was the Lord’s coming. 


Day by day and year by year he had added stone to stone 
in the spiritual temple which was now flooded by the full light 
of the Day of Pentecost. His was a conversion by continuity, 
not by catastrophe. “It shall not be done in lightness,” he said 
of his change before he made it. - Besides this stability of know- 
ledge, he had a personal acquaintance with the Pontiff then 
reigning ; and Pius IX. knew instinctively that the neophyte’s 
spirit needed not to be tempered by delays. Then as ever he 
was sure of the apostolate of Henry Edward Manning. To 
Rome the neophyte went shortly after his conversion, to be 
under the Pope’s own eye ; and between the College of Noble 
Ecclesiastics and London he spent the first four years of his 
Catholic life. 
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Father Manning's Furst Sermon. 


FATHER MANNING'S FIRST SERMON. 


He was back in London, in the June of 1852, having then 
been a priest for nearly a year. His first sermon was preached 
in the open air in a court in Kensington, with no reporter 
present. As he was received into the Church by a Jesuit, and 
had his first confessional in a Jesuit church, and, later, became 
Provost of Westminster, because the holder of the post vacated 
it to enter the Society, so now it was a Jesuit—Father W. 
Rowe—who first prevailed upon Father Manning to preacha 
pre-announced sermon in a church. Writing to the Catholic 
papers of the time, and dating from 9, Romney Terrace, 
Westminster, on June 8th, 1852, Father Rowe said: “In this 
chapel next Sunday afternoon the Rev. H. E. Manning (late 
Archdeacon) will preach his first sermon since he became a 
Catholic. The recent violent opposition we have met with, in 
our attempts to gain a site for church and schools, on the part of 
the Protestant parochial clergy will give an unusual importance 
to Mr. Manning’s first appearance in this locality.” “ Unusual 
importance ” indeed ; for when the preacher of the day died “in 
that locality” forty years later, one of the Protestant parochial 
clergy—Canon Farrar—pronounced his eulogy from the pulpit. 
St. Mary’s Chapel was “crowded to suffocation,” according to 
the contemporary chronicler, whose version of the sermon we 
give. 

Father Manning delivered a most impressive discourse on the 
various calls which the Almighty makes to every man, and the 
many and futile excuses set up against obeying those merciful 
designs of His providence. Then the preacher drew a beautiful 
picture of those who had obeyed the call of the Almighty: in holy 
Pontiffs who had filled the Chair of Peter; in the Hierarchy which 
had shed such lustre on the Church ; in the Martyrs and con- 
fessors who had suffered in obedience to the call; in the Saints 


who had walked in innocence; and in the holy penitents who had 
washed out the stains of sin by their tears. In conclusion, he 


; 


The Neophyte im Treland. 


spoke on the subject he had been chosen that day to advocate— 
the support of the chapel and poor schools of Westminster. He 
said that out of a population of between six and seven thousand 
there were at least one or two thousand children in need of edu- 
cation; whereas,he regretted to say,four hundred was the extent 
of the number at present educated. He augured very badly of 
the great evil of the present day, the neglect of the child’s 
education—the abandonment of children was a terrible prophecy 
for the future. Amidst the magnificence and wealth of this 
great IXmpire one great institution was proverbial for its poverty 
—that was the Church of Christ. But she had also truth and 
God with her, and therefore must prevail. He exhorted Catholics 
to action; to work day by day,and hour by hour,in the Apostolic 
work against the powers of evil. He entreated those present to 
lend a helping hand in the great work of evangelising the poor, 
to visit them at their homes, to persuade them to send their 
children to the schools. From those who could not give personal 
service he begged for alms, and from the poorest of all prayers, 
so that all might unite in this great and grand work. 


The chronicler adds that the collection amounted to £60. 
Benediction was given by Dr. Vandevelde, Bishop of Chicago ; 
and several Protestant clergymen were amongst the audience. 


THE NEOPHYTE IN IRELAND. 


About three months after these first words in London, the ex- 
Archdeacon accomplished a wish very earnestly entertained— 
he went to Catholic Ireland. What he saw and heard during 
this visit remained in his mind to the end of his life; and the 
sympathies then awakened outlasted all the years of separation, 
and had no small part in creating the attachment which this 
great Englishman felt for the people of the Sister Island. At 
the dedication of the Church of St. James, Dublin, on August 
25th, 1852, Father Manning preached from the text, “ Unless 
the grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, itself remaineth 
alone.” “Every available nook was crowded, and large numbers 
of the Protestant gentry and their families were attractec by 
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curiosity to hear so illustrious a convert.” So saysa Dublin paper, 


which adds the foliowing summary of the sermon : 


The adorable Sacrifice of the Mass had been offered for the 
first time in that noble temple dedicated to the service of Him 
Who was High Priest and Victim. The Lord of Hosts had taken 
possession of His Tabernacle—that almighty and all-pervading 
Spirit, Whose power, limitless and unspeakable, extended over 
all things, pervaded all space, and governed the universe. Our 
forefathers had worshipped in upper chambers, in catacombs, on 
the bleak mountain side, or in the desert ; but now the temples of 
God were erected, and lifted high their walls amidst the people. 
Not alone the beauty and symmetry of the noble church in 
which they were now assembled should excite their best and 
deepest feelings in forwarding its completion, and recommend it 
to their hearts. There were other and dearer associations con- 
nected with its origin and foundation. They all knew the hand 
which had laid the first stone of this church—the hand of him 
whose name would be ever identified with the history of Ireland’s 
wrongs and sufferings, and as closely connected with the achieve- 
ment of her religious liberty. That name the present age must 
revere, and his fame must ever shine in the records of Catholic 
Ireland. This, indeed, was a sanctuary erected by God’s poor 
to God’s honour. The burial and death, as it were, of the seed, 
in the persecution of the Faith and in the martyrdom and op- 
pression of its followers, had ever been the means by which the 
mysterious Providence of God enables that Faith to spring forth 
again with tenfold fruit, and to spread the same good seed 
throughout the expanse of the globe. 


In an old Limerick Reporter we read how, one evening early 
in September, 1852, Father Manning, Mr. Monsell, M.P., Mr. 
Wilberforce, and Mr. Stephen de Vere dined with Father 
Meehan, P.P., of Carrigaholt. ‘“ The news of these remarkable 
men being at the house of their priest attracted hundreds from 
the parish around—bonfires began to blaze, a very sweet fife and 
drum band of a dozen boys from Carrigaholt anirnated the 
scene. When those gentlemen came out to thank the people 
for the respectful manifestation the greatest enthusiasm burst 
forth. Father Manning saw in the fervour of the poor people 
their love of that Faith of which he and his companions (as St. 
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Augustine before them) have discovered the ‘beauty ever ancient 
yet ever new.’ At an early hour he said Mass in the Chapel of 
Carrigaholt, where great numbers thanked God for giving them 
at and around their altar on that morning such illustrious wit- 
nesses for the truth of their holy and persecuted Faith.” On 
the Sunday Father Manning preached in Limerick. “This en- 
lightened and zealous convert to Catholicity (says the local 
paper), preached last Sunday in St. Michael’s Church, Limerick, 
the annual charity sermon on behalf of the poor under the care 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul.” 


Of all the titles (he said) given to Our Divine Redeemer, that 
of the Good Shepherd was the title which excited the greatest 
degree of confidence and hope. The parable of the Good Shep- 
herd was delivered for the edification and encouragement of 
Christians by Christ Himself. The words of the parable were 
His words teaching the penitent sinner what he might expect 
from the infinite goodness, tenderness, and mercy of his Saviour. 
Every soul, every single spirit, made to the image and likeness of 
God, was of infinite value in the eyes of God. Hence, when man- 
kind fell by sin from the high state to which they were created, 
the great work of redemption was performed to restore the great 
work of creation. And for whom especially was the great work 
of redemption performed, and the Church established in order to 
carry out the benefit of that work through all nations and ages? 
I‘or whom particularly did the Good Shepherd shed His Blood, 
lay down His life, and provide the means of carrying out the 
work of recovery and salvation through the world and through 
all generations? For whom is there joy in Heaven among 
the angels and archangels, thrones, dominations, principalities, 
and powers standing for ever before God in His glory? For the 
sheep that were lost and are found. For sinners that do 
penance. The work of creation was great: the work of re- 
demption was great. The work of conversion was great, and 
might be said to combine the properties of the other two. The 
work of Creation showed the power of God ; the work of redemp- 
tion showed His love. The work of conversion showed both His 
power and His love. The Son of God came as the Good Shep- 
herd to seck the lost sheep, to bear him on His shoulders rejoicing, 
and to restore him to the fold from which he had strayed. The 
life of the body is taken away by death. The life of the soul is 
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taken away by sin. The life of the body can be restored only 
by a miracle ; and it is only by a miracle—a miracle of grace, 
a miracle of conversion—that the life of the soul can be restored. 
If by hearing a sermon or a pious conversation, by reading the 
lives of the Saints, by witnessing the acts of good Christians, by 
prayer, or by approaching the Sacraments in a penitential spirit, 
we are led tothe grace of conversion and amendment, we should 
feel more grateful to the goodness of God than if we had been dead 
in body and recalled to life. It was for the life of the soul that 
Christ, the Son of God, poured forth His Blood, gave up His life, 
and passed through the valley of the shadow of death. The 
object of all Christians should be the same as that of Christ their 
Redeemer. The salvation of souls (their own souls and those of 
others) should be dearer to them than all earthly things ; and they 
should be particularly zealous in their endeavours to ensure the 
salvation of all souls within the Church. The history of Ireland 
is known to the world, and has formed the subject of mingled 
admiration and sorrow wherever known. The history of Ireland 
is like the country itself, in which brightness breaks through 
gloom, and gloom rises to throw its shadow over brightness. In 
the natural aspect of the country generally there are a freshness, 
a wildness, and a magic well calculated to recall the memory of 
earlicr and happier times. But there are darker traces which 
typify those left on the minds of the people by the struggles and 
sufferings of later days. The people of Ireland have been 
heroic in their struggles, heroic through all sufferings, heroic in 
the constancy and fortitude with which they encountered all 
struggles, bore all sufferings, underwent persecution in all shapes 
sooner than abandon the Faith delivered to their fathers. Almost 
two thousand years ago Jesus Christ, the Son of God, came on 
earth to give up His life for the redemption of sinners and send 
forth His Apostles to preach His Faith to all nations. During 
the greater part of the time that Faith has been held by the people 
of Ireland as they received it from the great Apostle of their 
country, St. Patrick ; and whether in prosperity or adversity, in 
peace or in conflict, the inviolable attachment which the Irish 
people have evinced towards the Faith preached to their fore- 
fathers has been unequalled amongst the nations of the earth. 
During the early ages of the Church in Ireland, which were ages 
of peace, she was the nurse of learning and wisdom ; and, above 
all, of the science of salvation, which her children were the in- 
struments of bearing forth to many lands. These were ages of 
triumph and glory, undimmed by tears and untarnished by blood. 
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But another time came, which though it was also to be a time of 
triumph and glory, was to be a time of suffering and persecution. 
Thetriumphand glory acquired during this latter time were acquired 
by the heroic fortitude and constancy with which the pastors of the 
Church and the people under their charge bore all persecution, en- 
dured all sufferings,rather thanabandon the Faith which was dearer 
to them than all earthly possessions, and dearer than life itself. 
And the time of persecution, of trial, of suffering, and of temp- 
tation has not passed. It is still prolonged, the constancy and 
fortitude of the faithful people of Ireland are as necessary as ever; 
and assistance to enable them to withstand temptation and 
remain faithful to the end is perhaps more necessary now than 
at any bygone period. The preacher adverted to the peculiar 
sufferings of the humbler classes, and to the efforts made to with- 
draw them from their Faith for the mere sake of food and 
clothing; and he earnestly recommended the support of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and other institutions established 
for the same purposes of benevolence, and prayed that the fruit 
and reward of their labours might be found not merely in the 
alleviation of human suffering, but in the promotion of virtue and 
religion, and the eternal salvation of the souls for which Christ 


died. 
HIS FIRST APPEARANCE IN POPLAR. 


Returning from Ireland, Father Manning was next heard in 
Poplar. His first public words as a Catholic had been in the 
Westminster he was to rule; his second in the Ireland which 
dominated in his affections ; and now, not less appropriately, his 
third appearance was in Poplar, a place to be closely associated 
with the greatest secular triumph of his life—his settlement of the 
Dock Strike of 1889. It was still the September of 1852 when he 
preached at St. Mary’s, Wade Street, on behalf of the then new 
Church of SS. Mary and Joseph. 

Taking his text from the parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins 
(we are told by the reporter of the time) the eloquent preacher 
delivered a most practical sermon on the great danger of sins of 
omission, which were those of the Foolish Virgins. He portrayed 
the terrible condition of those Christians who live in neglect, and 


of those who continue in the formal observance of the Sacra- 
ments and precepts of the Church without interior sanctification. 
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He insisted upon the great necessity and obligation of the Faith- 
ful providing for themselves and their children sufficient church 
accommodation. He dwelt upon the dangers which beset the 
Irish people (of whom nearly the whole Poplar congregation 
consists) on their leaving their mothercountry for this step-mother 
—of losing that Faith for which their forefathers had suffered. 
He exhorted them to take example by their brethren at home. 
They had erected within the last thirty years every Cathedral 
and parish church in the country. There they stand, the new 
buildings, by the side of the venerable structures of antiquity ; 
and when the traveller asks to whom they belong, he is told that 
the ancient building is that of the “stranger,” while the modern 
one is that of the “people.” He was lately much delighted at 
the sight of a new church in Dublin (one of the noblest modern 
erections he had seen) which had cost £14,000. Of this sum 
£7,000 had been collected by the poor from the poor—collectors 
had persevered in gathering the pence of the poor for seven 
years. If they imitated that bright example, their church at 
Poplar would soon be finished, and be a blessing to themselves 
and their families. 


CONFERENCES IN ROME. 


Back in Rome again, Father Manning preached in January, 
1853, in the Church of Sant’? Andrea della Valle a sermon of 
which the Roman Correspondent of the Unzvers wrote: “ The 
discourse was pronounced on the Octave of the Epiphany. The 
whole English colony, with few exceptions, Catholics and Pro- 
testants, were assembled round the pulpit of the celebrated 
convert ; nor were their anticipations disappointed, for the new 
Catholic orator kept his numerous audience spell-bound for an 
hour and a quarter. In the Anglican Church Mr. Manning had 
a high reputation for eloquence; but his talent in the Catholic 
pulpit has at once raised him to the rank of master. It is not 
only an eminent preacher, but a great orator which the Church 
has acquired in him. He possesses all the qualifications, all the 
resources, all the power to constitute him such. Solid instruc- 
tion, a sober and energetic style, profound conviction, sponta- 
neousness, natural ease of gesture and external action—nothing is 
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wanting in him which constitutes the true orator. The sermon 
turned naturally on the mystery celebrated by the Octave, and 
the perpetual visibility of the Catholic Church. Arrived at the 
birth of Protestantism, he was obliged to cast his eyes towards 
England, his own dear native land, and on the religious situation 
of that noble country. This subject he touched upon with a tact, 
a moderation, and truthfulness that merited the praise of even 
the numerous Protestants who heard and weighed his words. 
In the presence of this man, on whose noble countenance virtue 
has stamped its brightest impression—so recently the pride of the 
Anglican Church, now the son and apostle of the Catholic 
Church—we know not what may have been the reflections of his 
Protestant fellow-countrymen ; what we well know is, that his 
Catholic brethren blessed God for having given to His Church 
such a light and such virtue. It is indeed an honour for the 
Roman Church to have called to her the two men most eminent for 
talents and piety of the Anglican Establishment: and we might 
ask has the English Church acquired equal honour in the ac- 
quisition of the Achillis, Gorazzis, and other unfrocked monks of 
the Roman Church ?” During the following month, in the same 
church, Father Manning began a course of instructions in 
English, of which it is said that they were extremely well 
attended, by an auditory composed in great part of Protes- 
tants. 


PERVADING LONDON AND THE PROVINCES. 


On April 16th, 1853, we find the 7ad/et announcing : “ It has 
at length been definitely arranged that the Rev. Mr. Manning 
will return to London from the Holy City in the course of next 
month or early in June; and that at the special desire of the 
Cardinal Archbishop he will be permanently attached to the 
church in Warwick Street. We also hear on good authority 
(though we do not announce it as certain) that the Rev. Mr 
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Manning, the Rev. Mr. Weld (late of the Redemptorists at 
Clapham), and the Rev. Mr. Anderdon, together with one or two 
other secular priests, will take up their residence together in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Golden Square, where they will 
live as a Congregation under rule, and be principally engaged 
in preaching, in giving Retreats, and in other missionary duties.” 
However much or little foundation these rumours had in fact, 
certain it is that Father Manning was back in London on June 
25th, 1853. “ This distinguished convert and preacher”—we read 
in a newspaper dated the 25th of that month—“has already com- 
menced his career of usefulness, and is fully carrying out his 
title of Apostle of Charity. He preached last Sunday at St 
Mary’s, Westminster, for that church and schools, and appeals 
to-morrow on behalf of the Brotherhood of St. Vincent de Paul 
at St. James’s, Spanish Place, at High Mass.” Not to London 
were these labours confined. Just after this return from Rome 
lather Manning went to Clifton to stay with his old friend, Lord 
Charles Thynne (now a priest); and there again the Jesuit 
Fathers came forward to prevail upon him to preach in the 
Trenchard Street Chapel, on behalf of the poor of the congrega- 
tion. From Clifton he passed to Manchester. “It would be 
impossible,” wrote a local correspondent, “without a verbatim 
report, to give an idea of the eloquent sermon of the Rev. H. E. 
Manning at St. Austin’s, Manchester. The text was from St. 
John—the promise of the Paraclete, to whom Our Lord confided 
His Church till He should come again. Likening England’s 
conversion to the prophet’s vision of the resurrection of the dry 
bones, he instanced how in the memory of many living the 
handful of Catholics in Manchester had increased until every 


fifth man was of the Church.” 
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BACK TO IRELAND. 


In the September of 1853 we find Father Manning in Dublin 
again, and occupying the pulpit in the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, on behalf of the Schools of the Christian Brothers in 
North Richmond Street, the first stone of which had been laid 
by O’Connell. 


I come to plead for the Schools of the Christian Brothers 
established among you. You know them better than I do, 
though I know them well. You are acquainted with the holy 
life of those exemplary men, of the care they bestow upon the 
little ones of Christ. The education they give them is on the 
broad basis of the one Faith, and they make: earthly science 
(though it has its full share of their solicitude) subordinate to 
their spiritual training. No one has ever been made poor by 
what he gives for the love of God, and the smallest gift will be 
ereatly acceptable. And this is for Ireland a moment of special 
danger. She is in danger because she is the poorest of nations ; 
and upon her poorest and most suffering districts the wealth of 
the richest nation in the world is being lavishly poured. ‘Those 
who are now striving to draw away the children of Ireland from 
the Faith by means of schools select, by unvarying rule, as the 
special seats of those schools, precisely the districts where, in the 
late awful times, famine was most prevalent and misery is still 
ereatest. It is certain, too, that the known and admitted induce- 
ment by which parents are impelled to send their children to 
these schools, is the desire of temporal relief in their necessities ; 
and that in sending them they violate what they themselves 
sincerely believe to be the known will of God. Those, then, who 
induce them to do so are tempting them to do that which, how- 
ever right they may think it in itself, they must themselves know 
and feel to be a sin in the parents who do it; because it is 
contrary to the deliberate conviction of their own consciences. 
Does the end justify the means? I would say to them: 
“Convert if you can, but in God’s name do not corrupt, 
the soul. The soul is made to the image and likeness 
of God; lay no hand upon it! Conviction is a_ sacred 
thing. Achieve it, if you can, by “Divine agency. Sincere 
conviction, even in error, is respectable ; but to violate con- 
viction by food and clothing is detestable. Have you no field at 
home for the expenditure of your gold? Look to your work- 
houses and your prisons. Look to your mines and your factories, 
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where thousands grow up who never even heard the name of 
Jesus. Why, then, do you come here? I[s there not something 
to be done at home in matters of faith before you come abroad ? | 
Is there no such thing as a double mind among your own teachers, 
a double-tongue theology which needs all that you can do to sus- 
tain it? Oh! then, convert if you can, but first convert those 
under your own eye. There is one thing you will never do— 
you will never make the people of Ireland adherents to Pro- 
testantism. Look at its career in its birthplace. Where is 
Protestantism in Germany 2?) What has become of it in Switzer- 
land?) When the civil power ceased to enforce articles of faith 
it soon crumbled away. And now, after three hundred years, 
its own writers admit that Catholicism has gained more than it 
ever lost, and those who may have fallen away from Catholic 
Christianity have gone to swell the ranks of infidelity, but never 
those of Protestantism. I, therefore, have no fear of the spread 
of Protestantism in Ireland, but I do fear that the vice of hypoc- 
risy may be generated. [I read in your history, beloved 
brethren, not that Ireland was ever great in this world, or in 
her colonies, or that she sent forth fleets and armies. She does 
not appear to have exhibited any great splendour in the 
natural order. But in the supernatural order, for more 
than fourteen centuries, she has shone more resplendent 
in glory, in grace, and suffering than any other people. 
Her missionaries are unnumbered and unbroken from St. 
Columba to the laborious priests whom she now scatters all 
over the vast extent of the British Empire. Ireland has sent 
forth more Apostles and taught more nations than any race or 
people in history. She never martyred her own children, but 
her priests and her apostles suffered for the Faith in every other 
land. No wayside crosses, as in Continental countries, excite 
her children to devotion ; but the height and the length and the 
breadth of the Cross is upon her people themselves. The sacred 
stigmata are fixed in their hearts. The wounds and the Crown 
of Thorns are impressed upon her pastors, and constitute a sure 
pledge of victory. Ireland never wavered in her Faith ; and the 
blood of her children, spread over mountain and moor, has been 
stored in the Eternal Treasury. She has left the name of her 
children in the North of Europe, on the banks of the Rhine, in 
the valleys of Switzerland, in the New World as well as the Old, 
and even in the islands of the South Seas. Those who hated the 
Faith of the Holy Roman Church had ventured to predict that 
the Celtic race would be unknown in Ireland, and that the 
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Roman faith would be as forgotten there as the worship of 
Astarte. But the weakness of God is stronger than the strength 
of men, and the foolishness of God is wiser than the wisdom of 
men. Oh! then, be you faithful to your destiny, and to the 
traditions of your history! In the name of all those who have 
laboured and suffered, and by your love for the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, I appeal to you by prayers and almsdeeds to win souls to 
life eternal. 


ROME AND HOME. 


After a parting sermon in London—delivered in the Sardinian 
Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on “ The Law of Opportunities ” 
(afterwards published)—Father Manning set out early in Novem- 
ber for Rome, and with him, or preceding him, went Cardinal 
Wiseman, Provost Whitty, Father Lockhart, and Father Burder, 
a former Anglican minister, and now Abbot-Elect of Mount St. 
Bernard’s. ‘“ The great event of the Roman season,” we read in 
a Catholic paper dated the 7th of January, 1854, “has been the 
consecration of Father Burder as Abbot of Mount St. Bernard’s, 
by the Cardinal Archbishop (Wiseman), at St. Gregory’s, on the 
Coelian Hill ”»—the church from which the preacher of the day— 
Father Manning—was afterwards to take his Cardinalitial title. 
“ Among the converts present were the former Bishop of North 
Carolina and Mr. Laprimaudaye, chaplain to Mr. Manning 
when Archdeacon of Chichester.” When Father Manning re- 
turned to London in April, 1854, he did so as a Doctor 
of Divinity, and he forthwith entered upon the work of 
preaching with renewed activity. The Sunday after his 
arrival saw him in the pulpit of the Church of the As- 
sumption, Warwick Street. At Islington and at Greenwich 
we find him on succeeding Sundays; and at Farm Street he was 
a frequent preacher, undertaking a course of catechetical instruc- 
tions there in June, and again in November. At St. James’s, 
Spanish Place, he is “listened to by many Protestants, whom 
Dr. Manning never fails to attract.” The portrait of Nigel Pen- 
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ruddock, sketched from the future Cardinal by Lord Beaconsfield 
in the pages of “ ndymion,” comes to mind naturally in dealing 
with this period: “He was about to return to England, not 
only as a Roman Catholic, but as a distinguished priest of the 
Church. Instead of that anxious and moody look which formerly 
marred the refined beauty of his countenance, his glance was 
calm yet radiant. All he spoke of was the magnitude of his 
task, the immense but inspiring labours which awaited him. 
All classes, and all creeds, and all conditions of men were alike 
interesting to him—they were part of the community with all 
whose pursuits, and passions, and interests he seemed to 
sympathise. He was a frequent guest at banquets which he 
never tasted, for he was a smiling ascetic; and though he 
seemed to be preaching in every part of the metropolis, he 
could find time to move resolutions at middle-class meetings, 
attend learned associations, and even send a paper to the Royal 


Society.” 
ST. PHILIP AND ENGLAND. 
On St. Philip's Day, 1854, at the London Oratory, in the 


afternoon, 

Dr. Manning asked what would be St. Philip’s judgment as 
to the present religious state of England, and the miserable 
revolt of the sixteenth century. Though we could not doubt 
what would be his view, we were quite sure that his Divine 
charity would cause him to make every allowance for individuals, 
many of whom were without the pale of the Church through no 
fault of their own, and had had no sufficient opportunity of con- 
sidering her claims and submitting to her Divine and exclusive 
authority. 


WORDS AT WISBECH. 


In the autumn of 1854, the Church of Our Lady and St. Charles 


was opened at Wisbech. 


Dr. Manning, preaching on the occasion, alluded to the pains 
and persecutions of our forefathers, and expressed his hope and 
belief that the storm had passed, and that better and brighter 
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days had begun to dawn upon England. But he cautioned all 
against the sloth, tepidity, and inaction which frequently pre- 
vailed the moment the arm of persecution was stayed. He 
reminded his hearers of the fable of the sun and the wind trying 
which could first make the traveller cast his cloak away. The 
traveller firmly resisted the utmost efforts of the stormy wind, 
and only bound his cloak the faster around him; but when the 
sun began to shine, the fastenings, before so jealously secured, 
were one by one unloosed, until at length, in its warmth and 
brightness, he yielded to the victor, and flung his cloak from him. 


AFTER THE CHOLERA AND THE CRIMEA. 


On Monday, November 6th, 1854, a High Mass of Thanks- 
giving for the abundant harvest, and for the end of the cholera, 
was celebrated at St. John’s, Islington. 


Dr. Manning preached on the spirit of praise and thanks- 
siving, considered as a note of predestination and final per- 
severance ; alluding to the three visitations by which the country 
had been threatened or afflicted, and the grounds of thankfulness 
suggested by the ingathering of the harvest, and the removal of 
the pestilence. Of the Crimean War he said it was, in his appre- 
hension, just and necessary ; but its failure or success was not to 
be looked to as any evidence of the Divine displeasure or 
approval—witness the wonderful prosperity of Napoleon on the 
one hand, and on the other the ill-success of St. Louis of France, 
representatives respectively of anti-Christian and Christian 
principles. 


A great number of other sermons were preached during this 
first winter passed in England by Dr. Manning as a Catholic, 
and during the spring and summer of 1855. These included a 
series, delivered in Farm Street, on St. Francis of Sales’s treatise 
on the love of God ; a sermon on the text,“ I am the Light of the 
World,” at the opening of the Church of the Angel Guardians at 
Holloway ; and the sermon—afterwards published—preached at 
Oscott before the Second Provincial Synod of Westminster. 
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FROM PULPIT TO PLATFORM. 


At the end of 1855 Dr. Manning put his hand firmly to the 
creat task—never relinquished till his death—of rescuing from 
non-Catholic institutions the orphan or neglected children of 
Catholic parents. The following paragraph appeared in the 
Daily News during the December of 1855: “ We understand 
that the Roman Catholics of London and of the central districts 
are at length beginning to take up the movement on behalf of 
Reformatory schools. A large house adjoining the Training 
College at Brook Green has been taken by Lord Edward 
Howard, the Rev. Dr. Manning, and other private individuals, 
and the management will be in the hands of the Brothers of 
Charity, a Belgian Community.” On June roth, 1856, a meeting 
was held at the Hanover Square Kooms, under the presidency 
of the Cardinal Archbishop (Wiseman), “ to carry out the plans 
for Reformatory schools, and to bring before the public the fact 
of the existence of such a school at Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith ; and to ask Dr. Manning, who had acted as secretary, 
and who had most kindly and indefatigably borne the great 
burden of the work with his wonted energy and zeal, to read 
the Report.” Dr. Manning then read the Report ; and after 
several speeches had been made, Mr. Hutchins, M.P., moved 
a vote of thanks to His Eminence. 


Dr. Manning, seconding this motion, said that if it had been 
his happiness to be of any service to this charity he must at- 
tribute its whole success, first, to the command His Eminence 
had laid on him, and secondly to the means which His Eminence 
had put into his hands. As regarded the transfer of boys, it 
was their business to find them out and recover them. But it 
was not always easy to do this ; for there were many boys from 
large towns who were, as Mr. McMullen had said, only waifs and 
strays, and passed so completely from the beaten track that it 
was difficult to trace them. Nevertheless, Catholics did charge 
themselves with the responsibility of watching over these boys, 
tracking them out and claiming them. After speaking very 
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highly of the labours of the Brothers of Mercy, he said some 
might be disappointed at the small number of the boys, and the 
large sum expended, 4 1,053 17s. 4d. But the first outlay was much 
the heaviest, and might be considered as a sort of investment. 
For his part he did not think the outlay at all great. He did 
not think that the number of criminals amongst Catholic boys 
had been overstated ; his friend on his right (Captain Williams) 
was doubtful about this, but he (Dr. Manning) was inclined to 
be obstinate, and thought that number under the mark. Many 
of these poor boys had very imperfect notions of meum et tuum, 
and had no more respect for the rights of property than black- 
birds had for the rights of the growers of gooseberries, but still he 
could not consider them as steeped incrime. The ten boys now 
in the institution were of ages varying from thirteen to sixteen, 
and the crimes for which they had been committed were not of 
a weighty character. However, it was often not poverty or 
orphanhood which produced these crimes, but the bad conduct 
of parents; and he knew of cases in which parents were making 
40s. a week by training their children to pick pockets. Much 
of this crime might be further traced to the drunkenness of 
parents. Another reason why Reformatory schools were of 
such great importance was because they occupied a middle 
place between the Voluntary education of the people and the 
compulsory imprisonment of criminals. The difficulty in coming 
toan understanding about religious and secular education was 
the rock on which for twenty years all educational schemes had 
been wrecked. One year at Pentonville Prison about seventy 
prisoners were under the care of the Chaplain, but next year, 
under a different regulation, there were only twenty-eight 
who voluntarily sent for the ministrations of the priest ; and 
this variation had always occurred when the visits of the 
priests had been restricted to those only who requested them. 
What Government had done was very fair and straightforward, 
and must result most favourably ; public justice had given them 
the Catholic boys, and it must ultimately give them the men. 
The principle of justice which had been manifested in the 
facilities given to their Reformatories must in time extend to 
the prisons. A change of polity would bring a change of policy. 
He would urge upon his hearers the necessity of assisting the 
fund in two particulars—first, to enable the Society to increase the 
number of boys, and next to form a fund for the purchase of land 
so that an agricultural department could beadded. He felt sure 
that the work, if properly carried on, would succeed ; and if 
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through timidity or any shortcoming of duty on their? part. it 
failed, he did not know how they would be able to justify them - 
selves before God. 


AT THE CONVENT IN BLANDFORD SQUARE. 


At the annual school feast of the children of the Convent 
School in Blandford Square on June 1gth, 1856, Dr. Manning 
preached on perseverance, and alluded to the sacrifices, blessings, 
and privileges of those who, withdrawn from the world, are able 
to give their prayers and labours in behalf of the ignorant, the 
sinning, and the suffering. 


Dr. Manning, in happy terms, reminded his hearers with what 
readiness these Sisters had come forward in aid of suffering 
humanity, at a time.when as yet no others had offered them- 
selves for the arduous mission of tending their wounded fellow- 
countrymen at the seat of war; paying at the same time a 
touching tribute to the memory of those two Sisters from among 
their number who were the first to fall in their sacred duty, and 
now lay at rest in that far-off land. He called attention to the 
efficiency of the schools, wherein three or four hundred children 
were educated, and to the high praise bestowed by the Govern- 
ment Inspector. To the Convent was attached a House of 
Mercy for the reception of servants out of place. This last was 
a work which could not be too highly appreciated, when we con- 
sidered how great were the perils which encompassed young 
girls in large towns, especially those who came from Ireland 
into an atmosphere of unbelief, and falling away, first from their 
Faith, and then from all their moral obligations, arrived at a 
depth of degradation from which, sad to say, but few were ever 
reclaimed. Children and penitents were dearest to God, and the 
care of them would be blessed to those who undertook it. He 
exhorted the Sisters to perseverance, though they would often 
meet with hearts like empty sepulchres ; and if they carried on 
their work in the love of our Blessed Lord they would at last 
see Him in His kingdom. 
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A STAY IN LIVERPOOL. 


Dr. Manning preached in the Pro-Cathedral, Liverpool, on 
Sunday, August 31st, 1856. 


When (he said) St. Gregory VII. was about to die, his last 
words to those around him were: “I have loved justice and 
hated iniquity ; and therefore I die in exile.” “ Never,” was the 
reply, “never, Holy Ifather, canst thou die in exile; for it is 
written, J z2ll give thee the Gentiles for thy inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.’ \t was in such 
exile, too, that the present Pontiff had made new Hierarchies, 
and prepared for proclaiming the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Mother of God; and this, as if for more 
powerful contrast, at a time when Europe was beginning to be 
divided, not on any particular question of belief, but on that fun- 
damental truth of all religion—the existence of a God at all, in 
the proper sense of the word. 


On the following Sunday Dr. Manning preached on behalf of 
the Poor Schools at St. Francis Xavier’s ; and on a weekday 
evening he attended the soirée at the Liverpool Catholic Insti- 
tute. The Chairman (Mr. Aspinall) observed that although the 
Church was never proud of any converts she might receive, yet 
there were some cases in which her members might well be proud ; 
and he was sure that such would be the feelings of those he 
addressed when he introduced to them a man of world-wide 


reputation—Dr. Manning. 


Dr. Manning began (says the local reporter) by accusing the 
preceding speaker (Mr. Macdonnell, a barrister, {who spoke on 
Catholic literature) of having stolen what he was about to say : 
an accusation immediately followed by one of those streams of 
calm, full, fluent eloquence so often heard from him. He re- 
marked that the Church in England was now somewhat as she 
had been in the Roman Empire during the ante-Nicene period, 
when a most powerful system of civilisation was opposed to her 
and tried to crush her; when the world abounded with literary 
and philosophical institutions, but not for her ; and when her 
only hope was that of creating in due time a literature of her 
own. <A deep and able Protestant literature had now had cen- 
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turies of supremacy in this country, and it was only by attempt- 
ing to revive a Catholic literature that we could properly cope 
with unbelief. 


IN SUSSEX AGAIN. 

A Brighton paper of September 25th, 1856, says: “The 
Roman Catholic Church in Brighton presented on Sunday lasta 
scene which those who witnessed it—and members of every de- 
nomination were present—will not easily forget, and which was 
crowned by the Rev. Dr. Manning, late Protestant Archdeacon 
of Chichester, delivering a most touching appeal on behalf of the 
Catholic Poor Schools of Brighton, to which appeal many dis- 
tinguished Protestants liberally responded. The last time Dr, 
Manning spoke in Brighton, it was asa minister of the Protestant 
Church. Dr. Manning’s sermon was distinguished by a chaste 
and forcible eloquence, powerful from its very simplicity ; and all 
who heard him came away impressed with the conviction that he 
possesses a massive intellect, whose resources are so disciplined 
and arranged as to constitute him one of the most effective and 
able logicians in the Catholic Church.” 


IN A PULPIT OF HIS OWN. 


In September, 1856, Dr. Manning and his friends still had it 
in their minds to settle down in a mission “situated, not in 
fashionable Belgravia, but amidst the poor population between 
St. James’s Park and Victoria Street.” A month later their 
plans were changed, or enlarged ; for the mission of St. Helen 
and St. Mary at Bayswater, vacated by Dr. Magee, was assigned 
to them by Cardinal Wiseman. Here they found a church to 
complete, and they decided to proceed also with the Westminster 
mission. Amidst these busy plans, Dr. Manning proceeded to 
Rome, where Pius 1X. appointed him Provost of the West- 
minster Chapter, in succession to Father Whitty, who entered 
the Jesuit Novitiate. Milan—with inspirations of St. Charles 
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for his future Oblate—Loreto and Assisi were visited during 
this absence from England, where, on his return, he was in- 
stalled as Provost in St. Mary’s, Moorfields, by Cardinal 
Wiseman. The IWeekly Register gives an account of this cere- 
mony in its issue for May goth, 1857, adding: “ Dr. Manning 
will reside at Bayswater when the house is ready there, and 
until then at the Westminster new mission, which is distinct from 
that of the Jesuits. We wish that those who think any feud, 
or want of confidence, or unworthy jealousy exists in the minds 
of the clergy against converts as such, could have seen the ardent 
and unmistakable cordiality with which the new Provost was 
greeted by every one of the Chapter over which he has been 
called to preside by the choice of the Vicar of Christ.” An 
account of the opening of tne new church at Bayswater appears 
in Zhe Weekly Register of July 4th, 1857. The name of 
the Rev. Herbert Vaughan appears for the first time 
among the preachers. The Provost’s sermon on the oc- 
casion is published and well known. The rule of St. 
Charles Borromeo was adopted by the new Community 
who on Wednesday, November 4th, 1857, kept for the first 
time the name-day of their patron. Meanwhile, the new 
Church of SS. Peter and Edward, Palace Street, Westminster, 
had been opened on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, Cardinal 
Wiseman preaching at Mass, and Dr. Manning in the evening. 
Thenceforth Provost Manning was a constant preacher at Bays- 
water. He did not refuse invitations from outside, for we find 
him speaking at the celebration of Ushaw’s centenary in Sep- 
tember, 1858; and on the Feast of St. Ann, at her church in 
Spitalfields ; and at the opening of Hertford church, and of St. 
Mary’s, Leeds—all in the summer of 1859. But the papers of 
the day contain announcements of series after series of sermons 
preached in his own pulpit, together with records of other forms 
of activity. One such informs us that “on the 11th of December, 
1858, Mr. F. C. Burnand, of King’s College, and lately of Cud- 
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desden College, was received into the Church by Dr. Manning, 
at Bayswater”; and another expresses joy that “the Provost 
of Westminster has succeeded in obtaining a suitable piece of 
ground for the proposed Convent of Poor Clares at Bayswater, 
which is to be begun forthwith from the design of E. Welby 
Pugin.” In 1860 the Provost preached, on the day of the 
opening, at the Church of St. Francis, at Notting Hill, served 
by his fellow Oblates. The record of all the sermons preached 
by Provost Manning in St. Mary’s from this date until his 
appointment to the Westminster Archbishopric in 1865, would 
be the record of a constant and beautiful parochial Apostolate 
in the pulpit. Of his extra-parochial utterances during the in- 
tervening time only a few of the most characteristic can be given. 


WORDS ABOUT CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


At the opening of St. Pancras Church, Ipswich, Monsignor 
Manning (as he was now styled, having received in 1850 the 
Prelatial title of Protonotary-Apostolic) had his health proposed 
by Bishop Amherst, of Northampton. 


Monsignor Manning, in response, said that such a day as 
that was one of the happiest Catholics could have in England. 
Every new temple was a piedge of that wonderful progress 
which the Church had made within the last twenty or twenty- 
five years, since it came from the Babylonish Captivity. They 
heard a great deal about the conversion of England: probably 
they would be in their graves before it happened ; but a change 
had already begun, the result of which no man could calculate. 
The Bishop had been kind enough to propose the health of 
Cardinal Wiseman. He felt it fell to him asa happy task—though 
he could not claim to represent the Cardinal—to return thanks 
for him. Nothing would convey greater pleasure to him than 
to know that the Catholics of Ipswich had remembered him. 
Cardinal Wiseman was a man not gencrally well understood. 
Owing to the elevation of his genius, and the singular extent of 
his powers, but few persons ventured near enough to him to 
know him. He knew him if anybody did; and he might say 
that with his greatness he had the heart of a child ; and anybody 
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more tender, sympathising, generous, or more full of affection 
and gratitude, he had never met. 


IRISH CRUSADERS IN ROME. 


In October, 1860, a Regutem Mass was sung in St. Patrick's, 
Soho, for the repose of the souls of the Irish soldiers who 
fell defending the States of the Church. Monsignor Manning, 


preaching, said ; 


To the Church all her dead are dear. She makes continual 
mention of them before the Lord; she breaks off her most 
glorious celebrations to offer up petitions for their eternal rest. 
But most of all those who die on the field of battle are dear 
to her; those Christian soldiers who pour out their life-blood 
for their country, and who have none to aid them in the hour 
of their mortal struggle. Yet those who died at Alma and at 
Inkermann are not so dear as these are whom we honour to-day, 
and who have given her the last proof of their devotion. | 
myself, but three short months ago, saw those very men in 
Rome, the volunteers from every part of Catholic Europe, who 
had come for the defence of the Holy See. The stern, unflinch- 
ing Austrian ; the faithful Belgian ; and the heroic, chivalrous, 
generous Irishman, I saw kneeling on the pavement of St. 
Peter's, around the Holy Father, whom they had come to defend. 
They have been called “foreigners”; but no Catholic is a 
foreigner in Rome, the home of all the Church’s children. The 
great Lamorici¢re bravely encountered a danger, to him more 
formidable than the weapons of the foe. He put his laurels 
to risk. He was scorned and derided, and subject to every 
species of calumny and outrage: but this proceeded not from 
his friends nor from his companions in arms, for they knew his 
courage and his high character ; nor did it come from his enemies 
whom he met in honourable warfare, for they had known his 
prowess. This great captain, by his unexampled zeal and 
energy in the service of the Holy Father, created a little band 
of Christian soldiers; and what they were was shown by the 
deeds they performed. At Spoleto, at Castelfidardo, and at 
Ancona, they fought with intrepidity; and, although unsuccessful, 
they exhibited proofs of heroic fidelity and constancy which 
deserve to be, and will be, remembered in the catalogue of noble 
actions. It isnosecret to those who observe the passions now at 
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work in Italy, that the Pope himself is the object of deadly hatred 
on the part of those who are bent on revolutionary designs. The 
same men, the same strange faces, the same revolutionary cries 
and songs now appear in the streets of Rome as those that 
devastated her in 1848, when the chief Minister of the Pontifical 
Government was struck down by the assassin’s dagger on the 
steps of the Senate House, and the life of the Supreme Pontiff 
placed in eminent jeopardy. Thesame troubles are now gather- 
ing round the person of the Pontiff, whose life is so dear; and 
these men had sworn to defend it. Lastly, they died for the 
whole Church of God; it is her conflict which is now being 
fought out around the walls of Rome. It is the whole body 
which is attacked in the person of the head. It is her liberty 
that is attacked, though I may not say that her life is endangered. 
Things are not darker now than they were at the death of the 
great Gregory, when the Mohammedans were threatening to over- 
run Europe with their impure superstition, when the Lombards 
were desolating Italy, and in Britain the pagan Saxons seemed 
to have extinguished the last vestige of Christianity. The dark- 
ness and terror that then prevailed were but the harbingers of a 
brighter day and of more glorious triumphs for the Church. 
And so again it may be to-day. But, if European nations go on 
paltering with revolution, it will in time chastise them in their 
own homes. Another reason why we should honour these brave 
men is that they endured the scorn and contempt of their 
countrymen ; for a flood of calumny and obloquy was let loose 
against them as soon as it was known that they devoted them- 
selves to the defence of the Holy See. A large body of English- 
men have given all their sympathies to the invaders of Italy, the 
friends of revolution. JI will not say England, for I would fain 
trust that the sympathies of England are not on the side of 
infidel rebellion. If I thought they were so, I should be ashamed 
of my country,as I am ashamed of a number of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen : aye, English ladies of patrician rank, who have 
not hesitated to avow publicly their sympathy with a move- 
ment, which Iam assured by correspondents (on whom I can 
rely) has deluged the cities of Italy with a flood of blasphemy 
and obscenity. Calumny has been a weapon greatly used in 
this contest. No hearing is given to any reply. The public 
mind has been excited beyond measure by false charges against 
the brave defenders of the Papacy. We have heard of massacres 
of Perugia and similar inventions ; but these charges were uttered 
against them not because they were guilty, but because they 
were Irishmen, because they were Catholics, and because they 
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had espoused the defence of the Temporal Power of the Holy 
See. So, too, their noble-hearted commander was charged with 
cruelty and savage orders which it had never entered into his 
mind to conceive. But we may well leave their vindication to 
Heaven, as holy David did. We know them to be innocent. 
The Lord will vindicate them in due time: meanwhile, it is our 
special joy to know that they died in the best of causes—for a 
cause that is not worldly. Let us pray for them that they may 
have peace. We cannot doubt that they have found mercy 
though they were cut off suddenly ; some of them, perhaps, in the 
freshness of their age, and possibly with sins to expiate, into 
which the untamed spirits of youth may have hurried them. 
Yet for those who die in battle for the cause of religion and 
justice, for those who go forth prepared and fortified by the holy 
Sacraments of the Church, there is a certain hope beyond the 
grave ; and when they received the death-wound, and the warm 
blood poured forth, there was another Blood more precious still 
which atoned for every fault, and secured for them an entrance 
into everlasting bliss. In Ireland, if ever hearts were tender, they 
are tender now. Ireland weeps for her children, but she is 
thankful for them too. Let us pray that we may have a 
like devotion, and that we may be ready, if need be, to 
meet the evil day with unflinching constancy. Yet let us 
not be scared for the fate of the Holy See. For our 
own country we have more cause to fear. May God 
have mercy on it! A king of France in the last century 
fomented and abetted rebellion in the dominion of another 
power; and before the century had ended his monarchy was 
destroyed ; his dynasty at an end. Let us hope and pray for 
better things for our country, that she may be led to repose in 
the true ideas of nationality that are summed up in the unity, 
sovereignty, and infallibility of the Church of God.* 

*A writer in Zhe Weekly Register (then edited by Monsignor Manning’s 
brother-in-law, Mr. Henry Wilberforce) criticised his words as identifying too 
closely the maintenance of the Temporal Power with the progress and welfare 
of the Church. Monsignor Manning wrote in reply: “ The temporal posses- 
sions of the Holy See may be again violently usurped, as they have been 
already times without number. But the Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope 
signifies chiefly and essentially his exemption by Divine right from all civil 
subjection, and his authority of Divine Jurisdiction over the civil Powers of 
the world. This Temporal Sovereignty will continue intact in the person of 
the last Pontiff who shall render up his Vicariate into the hands of tha 
Son of God at His second coming.” Perhaps the very phrase Zemporal, 


applied to a Power thus defined as Spiritual and Eternal, accounted for 
a confusion of ideas which Monsignor Manning complained was not confined 


to non-Catholics. 
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THE FAITH IN WORKHOUSES AND PRISONS. 


A meeting of Catholics was held on June 8th, 1859, at St. 
James’s Hall, to devise measures for securing to Catholic inmates 
of workhouses and prisons free exercise of their religion, and 
that spiritual assistance of which they stand in need. The Hon. 
Charles Langdale presided ; and the Hon. J. F. Arundell moved 
that the Committee be requested to forward a copy of these 
resolutions to the First Lord of the Treasury, and to request an 
interview with his Lordship. 


The Very Rev. Dr. Manning, who seconded the motion, said 
if that had been a political meeting he should not have been 
present; not because he did not value his rights as a British 
citizen, but he felt that they were met together for a greater 
cause, and had weapons more powerful. The principles which 
appeared to him to lie at the foundation of this cause were to be 
found in natural, in legal, and in Divine justice. Their assem- 
bling was not actuated by any alliance, expressed or tacit, with 
any party in the State. But they had met to advocate four 
great principles of justice. The first was that parents have a 
natural right to the direction of the religious training of their 
children until those children were of an age to choose for them- 
selves ; secondly, that when they arrived at that age no human 
law could legitimately withhold from them the enjoyment of that 
liberty ; thirdly, that prisoners who by conviction had become 
civilly dead, were not spiritually so, «nd that they possessed in- 
defeasible rights to the Sacraments of God’s Church and the 
consolations of religion. Fourthly, that the pastors of the Church 
of God had rights which they could not forego, and which no 
power on earth could deprive them of, to tend the souls committed 
to their charge. These were points which he would argue before 
any jury of Englishmen with the greatest confidence of success. 
More than that, there were statutes to this effect on the 
statute-book of the common law of England which assured 
to Catholics the full and free enjoyment of religious liberty. 
It might be some time before their efforts would be 
crowned with success. There might be many First Lords 
of the Treasury before their rights were granted; but let 
them show that in the work they had undertaken they had 
a continuity equal to any succession of First Lords of the 
Treasury. 
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IN THE EARLY ’SIXTIES. : 

In 1861 Monsignor Manning preached at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the church at Hendon; at the opening of 
St. Joseph’s Retreat, Highgate; and at the opening of the church 
in Melior Street. “Ask Monsignor Manning,” was Cardinal 
Wiseman’s constant advice to his clergy in their need ; and 
wherever the former Select Preacher of Oxford University went, 
a concourse of people came to hear him. The following year, 
1862—the year of the Canonisation of the Japanese Martyrs— 
was begun in Rome, where, during January, he occupied the 
pulpits of Sant’ Andrea della Valle and Our Lady of Monte 
Santo. On Ascension Day, at the meeting of the Roman 
Accademia, in the Great Hall of the Sapienza, he read a paper 
“On the Relations of England towards Christianity and the 
Catholic Church.” He returned to London in July, and before 
the end of the year he preached at the opening of St. Boniface’s 
German Church, Whitechapel, from the text “Shall these dry 
bones live?” ; and at the new Convent of the Ursulines at Strat- 
ford, on St. Ursula’s day, from the text “ Ye are the salt of the 
earth.” At Hanover Square Rooms (now St. George’s Club, of 
which he was Vice-President) Monsignor Manning again ad- 
dressed a meeting, presided over by Cardinal Wiseman, on the 
Reformatory school question. 


The Right Rev. Provost gave a sketch of the Catholic 
Reformatory at Blythe House, Brook Green, which was estab- 
lished seven years before mainly by the Cardinal Archbishop, 
who himself subscribed £1,000 towards the foundation. It now 
contained 1o1 boys; and so crowded was the building that some 
of the inmates were obliged to sleep in a dormitory constructed 
between the ceiling and the rafters. The church was also too 
small, and the whole establishment far too restricted for the 
claims made upon it. The result was that numbers of Catholic 
boys (many of them of Irish parentage) were committed by the 
metropolitan police magistrates to Protestant Reformatories, 
such as Redhill and Feltham. The total number of Catholic 
boys convicted in the metropolis alone was between four and 
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five hundred per annum; and yet there was but one Catholic 
Reformatory in the whole South of England. Under these 
circumstances it became absolutely necessary to make a stron 
appeal to Catholics generally, to raise funds to enable the Com- 
mittee to receive a greater number of juvenile convicts, so as to 
prevent them from falling within the proselytising influences 
which were constantly being exerted to entrap them into Pro- 
testant establishments. 


This speeeh was followed up by a long and interesting letter 
to The Weekly Register—was followed up, indeed, by the words 
and works of many years, to which we shall hardly find space 
to recur. In March, 1863, he was in Rome again, drawing large 
audiences at Monte Santo. This was a shorter Roman visit ; 
and, in the third week in May, Monsignor Manning preached 
in Paris at the Church of St. Roch. He was in the pulpit at 
the Church of SS. Peter and Edward, at Westminster, on St. 
Peter's Day; and on the following Sunday he preached at 
the Italian Church, Hatton Garden, saying that “at Rome, 
when that noble church was opened, nothing could exceed 
the anxiety of the Pope respecting the Italian Church in 
London. It was the wish of His Holines that as London 
was such a great centre, each nation should have a church there 
in which the non-Latin portion of the services should be 
in the language of such nation.” When, on August 6th, 
1863, Cardinal Wiseman laid the first stone of St. Dominic’s 
Priory, Haverstock Hill, Monsignor Manning preached the 
sermon, as he did two months later at the opening of the Car- 
melite Church at Kensington. Arriving in Rome in December, 
he resumed his discourses, of which the Roman Correspondent 
of the /2mes, referring to the Epiphany sermon to the English- 
speaking Catholics at Sant’ Andrea della Valle, says: “ His very 
appearance, which is that of an ascetic, interests you at first sight, 
and disposes you to listen to him as to one who speaks with 
authority. Straight and unbending as a line, he, too, assumes 
all that he appears to be. He does not ask you to believe him, 
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but tells vou what you are to believe and imposes upon you a 
faith. The entire discourse was a splendid specimen of unim- 
passioned eloquence. Assuming his principles, there was the 
closest concatenation of argument throughout. Link by link 
each thought was connected with the other; and the unwary 
mind, forgetful of the premisses assumed, stood a fair chance of 
being carried away.” During the Sundays of Lent he preached 
in the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo; and on_ St. 
Patrick’s Day, at the Irish Franciscan College. When he left 
Rome on April 8th, 1864, he had the happiness of knowing 
that his Lenten ‘discourses had led to several conversions. The 
remainder of the year was spent as was fitting by one who, 
though he knew it not, was keeping the vigil of his own Arch- 
bishopric. The evening sermon at the opening of St. Wilfrid’s 
at York was preached by him ; so were sermons at the openings 
of St. Mary Magdalen’s at Brighton, and of churches at Leam- 
ington and at Sheerness, at the laying of the first stone of a 
church at Hoxton, and at other places. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE ARCHBISHOPRIC. 


Monsignor Manning left town for Rome the first week in 
January, 1865,pausing in Paris on the way to preach at St. Roch, 
in English, in aid of the fund for the restoration of the Church 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury at Rome. On February 12th he 
returned to London in haste, summoned to the death-bed of 
Cardinal Wiseman, to whom he bore the Pope’s blessing, but 
with whom he was not in time to exchange words. The Cardinal 
died three days later. In the fourth carriage of the funeral pro- 
cession sat Bishop Cornthwaite, Bishop Amherst, Bishop Clifford, 
and Monsignor Manning, the latter having preached the beautiful 
panegyric published in his works. By the gossip of the day 
Bishop Clifford was the likely successor to the vacant see. In 


April, at a meeting of Propaganda, the names sent to Rome by 
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the Chapter of Westminster (which did not include Monsignor 
Manning’s) were discussed, the Pope reserving the nomination 
to himself alone. On May 13th, 1865, 7he Weekly Register 
says: “ Joyfully to-day we are enabled to announce that the 
widowhood of the Metropolitan Cathedral Church and 
Province of Westminster has terminated. . . . The 
choice of the Holy See has fallen upon the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Manning, D.D., Protonotary-Apostolic, 
Provost of the Metropolitan Chapter of Westminster, and 
Superior of the Fathers Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo at 
Bayswater. We offer our humble and heartfelt thanks to the 
Supreme Authority which has sent this learned priest and great 
preacher of penance and of justice to rule over us in spiritual 
things, and we salute him with all dutiful joy and affection, 
and pray God that his Archiepiscopate may be long and happy. 
Prospere procede, et regna.” The first sermon of the Archbishop- 
Elect was preached for Tottenham mission on May 7th, 1865. 
On the following Sunday he was in the pulpit at St. Mary’s, 
Chelsea. On June 8th, 1865, came the consecration at St. 
Mary’s, Moorfields. At the @jedner which followed, 

The Archbishop said: It had been understood there were to 
be no toasts; but that understanding had been broken through 
by his health being kindly proposed, and then it was difficult to 
ect into anything like routine order. The consequence was that 
the toast which should have been given first, if toasts had been 
intended, had not been given at all. As, however, he hoped 
when any toasts were given in an assembly of Catholics, 


especially of Catholic Bishops, the toast of the Pope would never 
be omitted, he would now propose that toast. 


The first Pastoral was dated June 1oth, 1865. On Novem- 
ber 6th, 1865, the Archbishop was enthroned at St. Mary’s, 
Moorfields ; and after Mass, which was celebrated by Canon 
Oakeley, the Canons advanced to the throne where Provost Hunt 
presented an address for the Chapter, followed by an address 
from the clergy, to which the Archbishop replied : 
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Very Reverend, Reverend, and dear brethren,—I did not look 
for this public expression of your affection and attachment; but 
it is for that reason all the more grateful tome. If I were to say 
that I see in it nothing personal, I should ill respond to the 
words of personal confidence and kindness which you have 
addressed to me. But if I say that I see in it chiefly a recog- 
nition of the person of the Holy Father, and of the spiritual 
jurisdiction with which he has been pleased to invest me, | 
shall truly interpret your kindness and give an exact utterance 
to your intention. The pallium which was worn by St. Au- 
gustine, St. Theodore, St. Elphege, St. Anselm, St. Thomas, 
and St. Kdmund, after a lapse of three hundred years was laid 
by the same undying hands upon the shoulders of the first 
Archbishop of Westminster. England is not further from the 
Faith and unity of the Church now than when St. Gregory sent 
the pallium to St. Augustine. And St. Augustine could little 
foresee the glories of the Saxon Church, or the perilous and 
majestic greatness of the Norman. What may be our future, 
God only knows. But we are bound in faith to hope great 
things, and in fidelity to endeavour them. We should fail in 
our duty to our Divine Master if we were to aim at anything 
less than the reconciliation of our country—dear to me next 
after the Church of God—to the kingdom of Jesus Christ. It is 
a paltry service and an earthly prudence which aims at any- 
thing less than the whole breadth of our Divine commission. 
“ Tf you have faith as a grain of mustard seed, you shall say to this 
mountain, ‘Remove from thence hither,’ and it shall remove ; and 
nothing shall be impossible to you.” When, the other day, | 
had the happiness of kneeling at the feet of the Vicar of Our 
Lord, I venture to say that the thoughts which arose in my 
mind were not of the honours and promotion laid upon me, 
but of the paternal love and confidence which the Sovercign 
Pontiff had manifested towards me. I could not then, and | 
cannot now, look upon what has fallen upon me, except as a 
heavy and formidable trust. I believe it is in that spirit that 
we meet to-day. It gives me, therefore, a true and heartfelt 
consolation to meet you as I do here, and to receive from you 
this spontaneous and unlooked-for assurance of the unity of 
heart and will in which we are bound together. We are not 
strangers to each other. In these last fourteen years and more 
it has been my happiness to live and labour among you. There 
is not a mission in London in which your invitation has not 
given me, year after ycar,a share in your work. There ts hardly 
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a mission in the diocese the details of which I have not learned 
from yourselves. And those ties of common labour, and, I 
may say, of friendship and affection, have by the Sovereign 
Pontiff been now knit together by a bond which nothing can 
dissolve. To live among you, and. to work with you in the 
intimate confidence and mutual love of pastors and brethren, 
who are spending and being spent for the flock ; in God’s good 
time to be laid by you in the midst of those faithful servants 
who, after their toil was over, have already fallen asleep ; and 
with them to be remembered by you at the altar—this is all | 
desire and ask. Your act to-day, with the help of the Holy 
Spirit of God, will give me courage for anything. 


RESCUE WORK IN SALFORD. 


On November toth, 1865, Archbishop Manning addressed 
a meeting of Catholics at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on the reformation of Catholic criminals. In the course of 
his address, he said : 


His interest in Reformatories was not a thing of the other 
day, for ever since the passing of the Reformatory Act he had 
been connected with one of the chief Catholic Reformatories in 
England, and had undertaken the formation of the school at 
Hammersmith. Every prisoner who was detained for a length of 
time in prison had a moral claim to the means of reformation, and 
therefore to the visits and teaching ofhis pastor . . . and what 
he said of adults applied a thousand times more urgently to the 
case of children. Every child who became a ward of the 
State by his contravention of the law, became so, not so much 
for punishment as for reformation. He believed the temper of 
Christianity and of Catholicism was to venerate childhood. 
Under the Saxon laws there was a provision that a child 
under a certain age should not be punished, but that his 
parents should be. Here he seemed to see the administra- 
tion of justice. The Reformatory school was a_ wise and 
enlightened piece of our legislation, by which our poor children 
might really be saved. He rejoiced on their committal 
for a first offence, because he believed, as Lord Brougham laid 
down, that first offences wisely treated become last offences, 

He had read with satisfaction a sentence in the Report 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Committee: “A child, even 
though he be a criminal, should be treated as a child and sent 
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to a Keformatory and not toa jail.” These children had that 
within which could make them men; and He Who was their 
Maker and Redeemer, would also be our Judge. 


On the following day the Archbishop laid the foundation- 
stone of the Salford Catholic Institute, and delivered an address. 


AT THE HOME OF BISHOP MILNER. 


The Archbishop preached at the opening of the Memorial 
Church to Bishop Milner at Wolverhampton, on November 18th, 


1865 ; and in answer to the toast of his health at the luncheon 
said : 

In coming to Wolverhampton, he felt he had rather to thank 
them than to accept thanks. Ie was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity, in the home of Bishop Milner and the centre of his 
Apostolic labours, to say that he was a debtor to him for one of 
the first and deepest convictions that truth ever carried to his 
mind. In Bishop Milner they had the very type of an English- 
man, of a Catholic Englishman and of a Christian Englishman. 
Having said that much, he did not know what more he could 
say. He wished he could ask Bishop Milner what he thought of 
the conversion of England. He thought, if he were to say to 
him, “ My Lord, do you believe that England ever will be con- 
verted?” she would answer, “Sir, I think it is a long way off.” 
but if he were to say, “ My Lord, do you think it impossible ?” he 
would say, “ No, Sir, all things are possible with God.” .If he 
were to pursue still further and ask, “ Do you think it likely ?” he 
would say, “I do.” But he was sure whenever that day came 
about— when it would come he could not tell—it would be by 
the maintenance of Bishop Milner’s principles, with the same 
fortitude of outspoken boldness, together with the greatest hu- 
mility and the greatest charity to the opponents to whose princi- 
pleswewere most severe. He did not understand bythe conversion 
of England, a controversial victory over anybody, he did not 
mean a political spoliation of anyone, he did not mean a trium- 
phant retort upen any opponent. He meant the event of that day 
when the English people would listen to Catholic doctrines ; not 
the representations of opponents, but the expositions of Pontiffs 
and the teaching of Catholic Doctors and Dastors. He believed 
that in that day the English people would cast old prejudices, 
and those who had kept them alive, to the moles and the bats. 
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That would be a day of reunion, of peace, of brotherly charity, 
when wounds would be healed with the kiss of peace before the altar 
—a day of illumination for the country, from the palaces of the 
Legislature and the Queen down to the home and cottage of the 
poor man—the day of an outpouring of consolation to our people 
reunited once more in brotherly union, and restored once more 
to the communion of the Universal Church. That was his dream 
of the conversion of England. 


BAYSWATER REVISITED. 
In January, 1866, the Archbishop visited his old parishioners 
at Bayswater, where an address was presented to him by the 
members of St. Joseph’s Institute. In reply, his Grace said: 


The general current of the world runs away from Heaven, and 
will carry us away with it if wedo not take care and lay hold of 
every helpthatisathand. . . . I canspeak with great satisfac- 
tion of the Catholic women—many thousands of whom in London 
[ know to be bright examples. But what shall I say if I speak 
candidly of the men? Can I say that, as a rule, they are bright 
examples? (Cries of “No, no!”) Very well, then I will say 
nothing more about them, especially as those present seem to 
know themselves. I will only repeat very earnestly my old 
desire, to see the Catholic men and Catholic youths all that they 
ought to be—regular in the performance of every religious duty. 


AN ENGLISHMAN, FOR FRIEND OR ENEMY. 


In September, 1866, the Arcnbishop preached at St. Michael’s 
Priory, Belmont, and received an address from the Community, 
read by the Prior, Roger Bede Vaughan. Immediately after- 
wards he went to Leeds, to assist at the opening of the Church 
of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. At the luncheon which 
followed the ceremonial he said : 

He had come to Leeds to take part in that day’s completion 
of the magnificent Church of St. Mary, influenced by the 
double motive of personal veneration for the illustrious Bishop 


Mazenod, the founder of the Oblates of Mary immaculate, and 
of affection for the laborious and fervent Congregation of the 
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Oblates of Mary Immaculate. [le complimented the old Catholic 
Yorkshire families on their fidelity and filial devotion to the 
Church. Catholics were engaged in this country in a Christian 
contest with the noble-hearted, kindly disposed, obstinate, and 
very intelligent race of their English brethren. Within the sphere 
of the Faith, of the Church, and of all things belonging to it, he 
knew of no nationality whatsoever ; but in everything that did 
not belong to the Church he was an Englishman. If he wanted 
a friend or an enemy, he would say, “ Give me an Englishman.” 
As a friend, nobody was more warm, hearty, open, unselfish, 
generous, and sincere; and as an enemy, although he had had 
several contests, he never knew more than one or two who had 
dealt him a foul blow. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST DRUNKENNESS. 


The part taken by the Cardinal Archbishop against drunk- 
enness in his later years—a part which he regarded with 
ereater and greater satisfaction as his life came to a close—gives 
a special interest to his pronouncements while as yet he was only 
fecling his way towards teetotalism. Speaking at a meeting of 
Catholic teetotalers in Spitalfields at the end of 1866, his Grace 
said : 


With respect to total abstinence, he must at once tell them he 
was not a teetotaler, but the only reason was that the doctor 
would not let him change his habits. (A Voice: “Change the 
doctor.”) He would say, however, that the more his flock 
resolved to abstain entirely, the happier he should be; for such a 
course helped to destroy a great cause of misery and affliction. 

It was awful to learn that boys and girls drank largely, 
even at a very early age, and thus were led on easily to crimes 
which brought them to prison. Let them remember, however, 
that sobriety was only a part of religion, and was not of itself a 
religion. They must lead in other respects also suc: lives as 
became good Catholics. He thanked them for the address read 
by their zealous President, Father Police, and he gladly accepted 
the post of Patron of the St. Ann’s Total Abstinence Association. 


At a large meeting of the Catholic supporters of the Tem- 
perance cause held in Liverpool early in 1874, and attended by 
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the Bishops of Liverpool, of Salford, and of Beverley, the annual 
Report of the Committee of the Central Council of the League, 
which was read by Father Nugent, stated that the entire strength 
of the League in Liverpool, since its foundation, was about 
30,000. His Grace, who was received with prolonged applause, 


sald : 


My friend the Bishop of Liverpool has treated me almost as 
ill as some of my own clergy, for they have a story among them 
that when I was preaching on the safety of total abstinence, as 
compared with temperance, I said we total abstainers had found 
from experience that “ nothing less would do.” (Laughter.) Well, 
| think the Bishop of Liverpool has qualified himself as a total 
abstainer, for he has only prescribed wine to me in the form of 
medicine. (Laughter.) And while I thank him for the affec- 
tionate and brotherly way in which he gave me counsel, coupled 
with expressions which I do not deserve, but for which I render 
my heartfelt thanks, I may say that I have two very high 
authorities for continuing to practise that which he counsels me 
to desist from. A little while ago some of my friends in London 
came to me, and with the imperiousness of footpads insisted on 
my going to see my physician, and asking him whether it was 
safe for me to continue. I went and asked him, and he looked 
at me, and said, “Certainly it is.” (Laughter.) And on a 
former occasion a much higher authority gave his permission 
to my malpractice; for one of my own kinsmen, in an audience 
of the Holy Father, asked the Pope to lay a command on me to 
abstain no longer; and he only laughed in our faces. I therefore 
think that both medically and ecclesiastically I am fortified with 
all authority : and I assure you I have never found, and am con- 
vinced I never shall find, that anything is better for a man than 
pure water. Some three or four years ago, in consequence of a 
letter of inquiry which I received from the Holy See, I drew up 
and laid before His Holiness a most exact and detailed account 
of the state of the drink traffic in England, and of its moral effects 
upon the people. In return I received the Benediction of the Holy 
See, together with a draft of the rules of the League of the Cross 
established in Canada, as an example of a League for ourselves. 
What we have here founded is based strictly upon that, and has 
the benediction of the Holy Father. I believe that one great 
obstacle to our success is the dead and entire ignorance of a vast 
number of educated men of the real extent of this evil. In 
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order to give proof of what I say I will make a confession. I 
never myself, until the year 1865, was aware of the extent of the 
evil of the drink traffic, or of the extent of the havoc which the 


drink traffic is making amongst our people. All the means of 


knowledge were at my command, but [ remained down to that 
vear ignorant of the extent of the evil. In that year there came 
to me one day, at their own suggestion, a number of gentlemen, 
members of the United Kingdom Alliance, who requested me to 
listen to their statements. I did so, and made investigation my- 
self, I bought and read the evidence taken before Mr. Villiers’s 
Committee in 1854-5, and then for the first time I knew what the 
meaning of the drink traffic is, what the ravage made by the traffic 
is throughout the whole country ; and I would only ask of you to 
obtain either that Report or an abstract of it, and make your- 
selves masters of the facts. I believe it to be one of the most 
formidable dangers before us in this country; and I have no 
doubt that unless a remedy can be applied, there are evils before 
us which will one day sap the very foundations of our social 
order. I appeal to the heads of families, men and women alike, 
to strengthen those among whom they move to resist temptation 
by abstaining themselves. Happy will it be if a man, when he 
lays his head upon the pillow to dic, can say he remembers no 
moment when the bright intelligence which his Maker gave him 
had been overclouded, or the will which God had given for 
the government of his soul had been made weak by intoxt- 
cating drink. (Applause.) 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Speaking in 1872, at a meeting held at the Schools in con- 
nexion with the Church of SS. Mary and Michael, Commercial 
Road, his Grace said : 


I have no hesitation, no false shame, in declaring in the 
presence of you all that I am a “ total abstainer,” or, as you may 
call it, a teetotaler—(loud and prolonged applause)—and it is my 
purpose, by all the means that I can use, to get everybody to do the 
same thing—-to give up entirely the use of all intoxicating drinks 
—and, therefore, to give up entirely ever putting their foot in a 
public-house. (Cheers.) Now, understand me clearly. I do this, 
not because I believe that the ¢aste of drink, or the wse of it, is in 
itself a sin It is contrary to the holy Catholic faith to say this, 
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Now, dear friends, listen. I will go to my grave without tasting 
intoxicating liquors ; but I repeat distinctly, that any man who 
would say that the use of wine or any other like thing is sinful 
when it does not lead to drunkenness, that man ts condemned by 
the Catholic Church. I would have two kinds of pledge—one 
for the mortified man, that never tastes drink ; and the other for 
the temperate man, that never abuses it. If Pcan make these two 
classes work together, I will work inthe midst of them ; if I can- 
not make them work together, I will work with them separately. 
St. Augustine’s law of charity is a guide to total abstainers 
and temperance men, viz.: “When two men walk together, and 
one cannot go as fast as the other, the one who walks fast ought 
to take his pace from the one who walks slow, because he can 


walk slow, and the ether cannot walk fast.” 


A BROTHER OF THE LITTLE ORATORY. 

In November, 1865, the Archbishop attended a meeting of the 
Brothers of the Little Oratory, where a selection of sacred and 
other music was performed. In the course of his remarks his 
Grace said : 


He became a member of that Association in Rome; he 
considered himself a very unworthy brother, for hitherto he 
had not prayed with them or taken the discipline with them, 
but he trusted he should in the future enjoy that happiness. 
Everything he saw and heard strongly reminded him of the 
Chiesa Nuova in Rome, where he was admitted a brother ; the 
beautiful music they had heard, the Oratorian collar and_ habit, 
but, more than all, the devotion to Rome evinced by the Fathers, 
all combined to remind him of the Roman Oratory and St. 
Philip, their founder. Referring to the possibility of the Pope’s 
leaving Rome, he said that wherever he set the sole of his foot 
there was his see—U6i Petrus tbi Fcclesia—but, nevertheless, for 
the sake of the interests of Christendom, we should pray that 
the Hely Father might not be compelled to leave the Eternal 
City. 


DOMINICANS IN AND OUT OF THE DIOCESE. 


On October 8th, 1866, the Archbishop opened the temporary 
church of the Dominican Fathers, Haverstock Hill. At the lun- 
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cheon, proposing the toast of “ Prosperity to the Dominican Order 


in England,” 

It was (he said) a constant remark of their late great Cardinal, 
that just as before Jerusalem fell it was a bad omen that 
voices were heard in the Temple saying, “Let us go hence, 
let us go hence,” so it was a good omen for a country when 
the Saints began to return to it. In the evil days of persecution 
in England there were many Saints who, he would not say ran 
away——but disappeared. The sons of St. Ignatius—to their 
eternal glory be it spoken—never left the field, they were 
always combatting in the front rank; there were also the sons 
of St. Benedict—they, he believed, never left the field. And now 
the children of St. Dominic were coming to carry on the good 
fight in that great metropolis. The house of Haverstock Hill 
was to be their chief home, and he was happy that it was situated 
in the Diocese of Westminster. 


In September, 1873, his Grace, preaching at the opening of 
St. Dominic’s Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, said : 


Baptism made all souls, by whomever and wheresoever they 
were baptised, to be the children of the one only Church. If 
any heard him who were not of the unity of the Catholic Church, 
let them remember, that they belonged to it. The Church of 
their baptism was the Church in which they professed their 
belief in their baptismal creed—“I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Holy Catholic Church.” They had the mark of the Good 
Shepherd on them. The indelible character of their baptism 
Was Imprinted on them by His hand Who was pierced for them 
on the Cross. They were His people. They belonged to the 
Good Shepherd. Let them not stray away from the fold, nor 
linger without that unity, but come to Him that died for them. 
He loved them, and would die for them again. The tenderness 
of that Sacred Heart was overflowing to them now, and calling 
them to Itself. Holy Scripture said, “ Buy the truth, and sell 
it not.” Give everything for it. Gold and silver were no- 
thing in comparison with the truth of Jesus Christ. Give all 
things for it, whatever it may cost, and sell it not, for nothing 
in this world was to be weighed in the balance against it. 
“Te that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son hath not life.’ Why were the beloved disciple and 
those who walked in His footsteps so inflexible in declaring 
the truth of their Divine Master? Because it was a sign of 
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their fidelity to Him. Jesus was the truth—‘I am_ the 
way, the truth, and the life.” Dogma was the outline the 
form of Jesus cast upon the carth; the truth that they taught 
by the lips to their intellect: was but the outline of His own 
image. “Truth was personal. “ The truth was crucified for you.’ 

Christ was the truth, and “he that hath the Son hath the truth;” 
and by union with that truth man was engrafted, as the branch on 
the vine, and was made, as [fe Himself said, flesh of His flesh, 
bone of His bone ; and therefore by His light we live, and by 
His light we shall live eternally. 


At a luncheon after the sermon, his Grace, proposing the 
health of “ The Architects,” Messrs. Dunn and Hansom, said : 


He knew that architecture and music were two very dangerous 
topics. It was perfectly impossible to begin to commend any 
style of architecture or music, one or the other, without grating 
upon the taste of somebody. He should, therefore, disentangle 
what he said from all comparative estimates, so that he might 
offend nobody, if that were possible in this world. It would 
scem to him that they ought to keep their eyes fixed upon what 
might be called the great constructive outline and principles of 
the Church. If they looked to the ancient churches, they were 
simplicity itself. The early Romanesque churches had a simplicity 
of outline which revealed itself throughout the whole structure, 
so that they might see entirely, so to speak, how they were put 
together. It appeared to him that this was one of the greatest 
graces of architecture. If they overlaid it, concealed it, heaped 
ornament upon it, made it elaborate, they obscured those 
features of the building which gave it peculiar grace, and which 
spoke to the reason and told them how it sustained itself. What 
he had observed of late years was this: that they had revived a 
kind of architecture which, being of later time, exactly repre- 
sented what he meant—the most florid, minute, subdivided, 
decorated, ornamented style. Now, no comparison, please! He 
need not state that he heartily admired these things when he 
saw them; he thought them beautiful; they pleased him ; but 
when he saw a church like the one in which they had met that 
day, which was spacious, solid, stately, of high elevation, of great 
simplicity, perfectly adanted for use, and at “the same time very 
majestic in its proportions and balanced in its dimensions, he 
found he had got before him something very much_ higher 
than any ornament could produce. Therefore, in| proposing 
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the health of the architects, he did so with the strongest 
expression that he could convey, by saying that they had com- 
pletely achieved success. They had put up a beautiful church 
and a noble church, and one fitted for sacred use. He believed 
that architecture of that kind would be the architecture of the 
future in England; that this was the note which had been struck. 


KENSINGTON. 


At a meeting held in 1866, in aid of the new church at Ken- 
sington, afterwards the Pro-Cathedral, the Archbishop recalled 
the fact that the very first sermon he preached as a Catholic 
priest in London, was on a table in the open air in the midst of 
a rookery in Kensington. 

He was (he said) never so happy as when amongst his poor. 
He had on the previous night closed a Mission in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and there were in the church at least 1,500 of his Irish flock, 
who, in their exile, were faithful to the religion of their native 
land, that was not poor by nature, but by the acts of man 
towards it during many centuries. Ireland had in all her 
poverty erected many beautiful churches. 

Many hundreds of sermons were preached close at hand at 
the Pro-Cathedral during future years. 


AT ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE. 
The Centenary of St. Edmund's College, Old Hall, was celc- 
brated on June gth, 1869, when the Archbishop, before planting 
one of the centenary trees, said : 


As the planting of the British flag upon any territory is in- 
dicative of the right of dominion and of colonisation, so the 
planting of our commemoration trees here to-day is significant 
of our right of possession over the soil, and of sending forth 
colonies hence. This act is intended to have a_ threefold 
character: first, it is an act of thanksgiving ; second, it is a 
record of the past hundred years, and the varying fortune of our 
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College at ‘Twyford, Standon Lordship, Hare Street, and the 
Manor House at Old Hall Green ; third, it is in earnest of 
future success, and of our resolution never to slacken in furthering 
the good work of our Fathers. 


AT MILL HILL MISSIONARY COLLEGE. 


On the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul in 1869, the Archbishop 
laid the foundation-stone of the Foreign Missionary College,. 
Mill Hill. After the luncheon, the Archbishop said that before 
starting in procession to perform the work for which they had 
assembled, he would say a few words as briefly as possible. 
There were now gathered together in that house three priests 
and twelve students. The house had become too small to hold 
a larger number, and a duty lay upon English Catholics to co- 
operate in this work. He then spoke of the Foreign Missionary 
College as an act of reparation for the sins of England in des- 
troying native races. Then it was an act of thanksgiving for tlic 
preservation of the Catholic Church in I:ngland through three 
centuries of persecution, and for its signal restoration through 
the Hierarchy, and for the vast expansion of the Church in 
England. Lastly, it was a debt due to ourselves in Christian 
prudence, as a means of raising the fervour and love of God in 
the clergy and laity of england. We should never have a body of 
priests able to convert the masses in England until the love of 
God and of souls among us had risen to the point of sending 
missionaries to the heathen. One English martyr in Corca 
would inflame the charity of Catholics all over England. 


HOMELY LIVES OF LOVE AND CHARITY. 


On the Feast of St. Henry, 1872, a deputation of ladies waited 
upon the Archbishop to present him with an address, and an 
offering of their attachment for the decoration of the private 
chapel of his Grace in the new House at Westminster. The 
deputation included the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian, the 
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Marchioness of Bute, Lady Herbert of Lea, Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, Lady Clifford, Lady Constance Noel, Lady Edith 
Noel, the Hon. Mrs. Philip Stourton, the Hon. Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. 
G. Lane Fox, Miss Stanley, the Misses Bishop, Miss Tatton 
Browne, and Mdlle. de Stacpoole, then a child, who presented a 
basket of flowers, in the midst of which was a purse of white 
satin, containing a sum of £200. After Mrs. Lane-Fox had read 
the address, the Archbishop made the following reply : 


My dear Children,—I can say with truth that I never thought 
or dreamt that you would have had so kind an intention as this ; 
and it is all the more grateful to me for that reason. But, believe 
me, that your works of charity and your good deeds, for which | 
take this opportunity of publicly thanking you, are more to me 
than all you can offer. Still, this kind thought of yours touches 
me very much, and pleases me the more as a proof of your filial 
and childlike feelings towards me. The sum you have collected 
shall be devoted, as you wish, to the fitting up of my poor little 
chapel, and especially to a new tabernacle, which is greatly 


needed. And now I thank you from my heart for this proof of 


your filial affection, and I promise you all a special memento in 
my Mass. Not that | do not always remember you, and many 
ot you by name, before the altar; for every Sunday of my life I 
offer up the Holy Sacrifice for the people of my diocese. And 
now, my children, I want you to listen to me. I wish to say a 
word to you about the state of the Church at this moment. You 
will hear people in the world say that she is in her decadence ; 
that she never was so debased, so weak, or so powerless as she is 
now. Now, you know Spenser’s story of the shepherd on the 
top of a hill, who saw more, therefore, than anyone clse. Now | 
am like that shepherd ; and I tell you that the Church was never 
stronger than she is now; that she has never put forth more 
blossoms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, aye, and of contrition too, 
for the sins of those who blaspheme and despise her. ‘Therefore, 


instead of being disheartened and fearful at the present state of 


things, let us rejoice and take courage ; for believe me when | 
say again, that there never was a moment when the power of the 
Church of God was greater than it is now; and you yourselves, 
by your lives, are contributing to this. Now, I must once more 
thank you, not only for this offering, but for all the good works 
you are each and all of you doing in my diocese. There is a 
saying of a pious writer which I met with the other day, that 
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“ Those who live quiet, homely lives of love and charity, and who 
are earnest in prayer—though they may be like the balsam tree, 
which never moves, and yet scatters the sweetness of its perfume 
around—do more to strengthen the hands of those that are placed 
in the front of the battie than they will ever know till the day 
when all things shall be revealed.” Therefore, my chidren, go on 
working and praying for God and His Church; and may God 
bless you in your families and homes and in all your under- 
takings. 


IN LOYAL LANCASHIRE. 
In the September of 1872 the Archbishop went to Lancashire, 
and, in a sermon preached at St. Mary’s, Edmund Street, 
Liverpool, said : 


Dear Brethren,—The Church is triumphing, though men know 
it not. The Church was never more widespread than at this 
moment, never more luminous in the eyes of men, never more 
explicitly known in its faith, never more zealous, vigorous, pure, 
and confident in its work. Its kingdom is not of this world ; it 
is not derived from it; the foundation of its jurisdiction is in 
eternity; the source of its truth is the Holy Ghost; and 
its imperishable head is the Son of God at the right hand of 
the Father. It is in the world, but not of it. England is on 
its probation, dear brethren ; and I bear witness that in England 
errors are passing away, as the snow melts before the sun—- 
passing away as the hard frosts before the coming of the spring. 
Those errors which were once dominant, loidly, confident, and 
persecuting—where are they now? Even their own descen- 
dants at this day proclaim that they are not certain of what 
their forefathers bequeathed to them—that they cannot pre- 
cisely tell what was the doctrine which was written in the 
Thirty-nine Articles and which was incorporated in statute laws. 
They are no longer certain of these things; and I bear them 
witness that a gentler spirit and a_ kindlier disposition are 
working in the hearts of men. Truth is rising again, and 
the old Catholic Church and the Catholic faith, for which 
Ireland has stood like a martyr, inflexible, with the aureola and 
the light of faith upon her head, are at this day multiplying the 
children of Faith throughout the world. Here, too, in Lan- 
cashire, where the Faith of England has never been extinct, 
where to this day the little children of our flock are descended 
from those who were Martyrs and confessors some three hun- 
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dred years ago, that lingering tradition of faith once more is 
embodied in the perfect Hierarchy of the Church of God—in 
its perfect order, perfect unity, perfect jurisdiction, perfect 
authority. And what is more, the men of England have 
learned to know it better. They have heard it speak, they 
have seen it worship, they have even kneeled together with us 
before the same altar—perhaps hardly knowing what they do ; 
and that because the Spirit of God is working for His truth. 
We are perhaps only in the twilight of the morning, but we can 
see Jesus standing on the shore, and there is a net in the hands 
of His Apostles let down in the water ; and when we are gone 
to our long rest, who can say what shall be that great draught 
of souls which shall be miraculously taken in England? England 
never rejected the holy Catholic faith. A tyrannous and guilty 
King, a corrupt and covetous Court, men full of the conceit of 
false learning, schemers and intriguers, men that desired to spoil 
the Church for their own enrichment—these tyrannised over the 
people of England. The people of England held to their Faith, 
and died for it. The people of England never rejected it. 
They were robbed of it; they were deprived of their inheritance, 
and their children were born disinherited from the Faith ; every 
century, from that hour to this, they have gone further and 
further from the light of the one truth. The poor English 
people! Bear with them—I speak as an Englishman—bear 
with them ; they know not what they do in believing that we 
worship images, that we imbrued our hands in the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. But these things are passing away. And 
there has come a craving after unity—‘ Can we never have 
done with these divisions ?”—and a thirsting for the presence 
of Jesus Christ upon the altar; even this has sprung up again. 
And then, dear brethren, you that have the inheritance of Faith 
are on your probation too. Be worthy of that great gift which 
has been given to you. You have it in its fulness. Be, then, 
worthy of that fulness in faith, in charity, and in holiness. 


THE PARAY-LE-MONIAL PILGRIMAGE. 


In September, 1873, the Blessing of the Pilgrimage to Paray- 
le-Monial by the Archbishop of Westminster took place at the 
Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, The Archbishop said : 

Beloved brethren and children in Jesus Christ,—It is a joyful 
thing to be in the midst of you to-night. You are not a com- 
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pany told only by numbers, but you represent the faith and piety 
of England. For the last week you have been the subjects of no 
little censure and no little ridicule. Bless God for it. It is a poor 
serving of the Cross that has not some shame. First of all, what 
isa pilgrimage? A sacred journey to a sacred place. Pilgrim- 
ages began early in the history of Christianity. They began 
with the Crucifixion of our Divine Master, and the first place of 
pilgrimage was Mount Calvary ; the multitudes of those who 
believed in Him flocked together to the spot where the last seven 
words were spoken, where the Precious Blood trickled upon the 
ground, and where Jesus gave up the ghost and the world was 
redeemed. Calvary, then, was the first place of pilgrimage; and 
so great was the multitude that those who hated Christianity 
stirred up the people, and built a heathen temple upon the very 
spot where the Cross had stood, to render it impossible that a 
Christian foot should ever be set in that place. And what was 
the motive of the pilgrimage? It was the love of Jesus Christ, 
faith in His person, devotion to His kingdom. The place was 
sacred for His sake. Bethany, and Bethlehem, and Nazareth, 
and Gethsemane, and Mount Olivet, are all sacred to those who 
believe; and Palestine is the Holy Land, and men have gone, from 
the beginning of Christianity and in all ages, and go to this day, 
over those roads which the feet of Jesus trod, to those cities 
which Jesus visited, and to those places sacred to His memory, 


drawn thither by the vividness of faith and the tenderness of 


adoration. This, then, is a pilgrimage, and its motive love to our 
Divine Master. But I may hear it asked, “ What has this to do 
with Paray-le-Monial?” At least it has this to do with it—that 
it shows that a pilgrimage to a sacred place is a natural and 
reasonable thing, worthy of all respect. But it may be said, “Is 
Paray-le-Monial a sacred place?” Brethren, I will begin with a 
fact which the world cannot deny, and then I will go on to an 


explanation which the world may question, but cannot gainsay. 


The fact with which I begin is the devotion of the Sacred Heart. 
The loving veneration for the human heart of Jesus deified into 
Godhead is, at this moment, a devotion spread through- 
out the Universal Church; it is in every province, every 
diocese—I might almost say in every parish. For two 
centuries it has been established in the hearts of generation 
after generation. It pervades the Faithful, from the oldest 
to the youngest ; and I ask whence did it arise? From Paray-le- 
Monial. Here is a world-wide fact which traces its origin to the 


spot to which you are going, and to the meditation of a poor 
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despised Sister of the Visitation. In the history of Margaret 
Mary we read that the mode in which our Divine Master in- 
spired her with this devotion was by manifesting Himsel fto 
her, and the way in which He so manifested Himself was 
peculiar ; she saw Him suffused by an intensity of light ; she 
beheld His Sacred Heart enveloped, as it were, in flame, girdled 
with thorns, surmounted with a cross, and these words came to 
her: “ Behold the Heart that has loved man so much, and has 
been loved so little.’ [Here is the origin of the devotion of the 
Sacred Heart, and if anyone who believes in Christianity can 
coldly object to what I relate I will say: Do you believe that 
Jesus appeared to Saul on the way to Damascus in a light above 
the splendour of the sun? Do you believe that Stephen saw the 
clory of God and Jesus standing at the right hand of God? Do 
you believe that, in a trance in the Temple, Jesus manifested 
Himself again to Paul, and bade him go again to Jerusalem, for 
they would not receive his testimony ? Do you believe that the 
beloved disciple, as he writes in the Apocalypse, saw the Son of 
Man, clothed in a white garment, and girdled about; His hair 
white as the light, His feet like pure brass, and Flis countenance 
as the sun in its strength? Do you, Christians, believe these 
things which you read in the New Testament, which you profess 
to believe? If so, why doubt this, that He Who has manifested 
Himself to His servants in the beginning, and has thereby given 
us a revelation of the order of faith and grace under which we 
are to the end of the world, has also in divers ways and sundry 
manners manifested Himself at all times to His servants and 
friends? This, then, is the reason of your pilgrimage, dear 
children brethren. And what is your motive? Is 
there any other motive conceivable to men _ but faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, tender and fervid love to His 
Person, a desire to render to Him thanksgiving for those 
great graces which He has bestowed upon the Church at 
large? Is it not obvious that your motives are personal 
motives to the Person of your Lord and Master? What other 
motives are conceivable? The blind world has imputed politics! 
The politics of the kingdom of God? Aye, a thousand fold—the 
politics of Him Who sits on the right hand of God, and will 
judge the living and the dead. This is true. This is the motive, 
then, for your pilgrimage—a personal love which you desire to 
increase more and more, a personal knowledge which you desire 
to raise into that Divine friendship to which the beloved disciple 
was admitted when he lay upon His bosom. Dear brethren, 
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there is a Supreme Will that governs the tumultuous wills of 
men. Prayer moves the hand that is All-mighty, and the hand 
that is omnipotent shall set all things right at last. Such, then, 
is the witness you bear. And what is your intercession ? Beloved 
brethren and children, go and pray for the world ; the world sick 
unto death. And pray for our own country ; pray for England, 
for Scotland, for Ireland ; pray for those countries, two of which 
were once in the light of the kingdom of God; pray that light 
may rest upon them once more, that perfect faith may again 
illumine the hearts of their people. Dear brethren and children, 
the English people never rejected the Catholic faith. I have 
said it ten thousand times, and [ will say it until I die—they 
were robbed of it. Light was withdrawn from them before they 
entered into the world. They were born in darkness and in a 
state of privation: the Ienglishmen of two centuries and a-half 
have been disinherited and have not known the Faith; they 
cannot reject that which they did not know. Pray, then, earnestly 
for our country, in which justice and truth, and uprightness and 
honour (the four cardinal virtues) are to be found broad and 
bright. And pray for the Church of God in all lands; pray for 
the Church in the East and in the West. Pray for those heathen 
lands that are opening their gates, for the time seems to be near 
when the words shall be fulfilled that the Gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached to all nations. Pray for the Church in 
England ; I was going to say in Ireland, but she does not need 
your prayers. Faithful, firm, inflexible, and invincible, she stands 
steadfast; and if she be faithful to her Divine Head—and no one 
doubts that she will—bright shall be the reward. The Church in 
England, revealed but the other day, springing to manhood 
before any could expect it, needs our prayer, needs our fidelity, 
needs our self-denial ; pray, therefore, for us that we may be 
found faithful ; that Bishops, and priests, and people, who have 
been raised again, as it were, by aresurrection from the dead, may 
have a new life, and may never be found wanting. Pray, too, 
for the ten thousand intentions of those who are asking your 
prayers. I have received in these last days anonymous letters, 
begging me to commend to your prayers the petitions of the 
writers—a sick mother, an apostate friend, the conversion of 
souls, and I know not what. I cannot recount them, nor could 
you remember them. Envelop them all in one, and place them 
in the Sacred Heart of our Divine Lord. He can distinguish 
them. He knows them all, and knew them before they were 
uttered. And now there remains nothing for me to do but to 
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give you the benediction of the Holy Father,which I now impart. 
“ May the blessing of God the Father Almighty be upon you in 
your going out and in your coming in ; may He keep you safe in 
His faith and fear, living, and dying, and for ever.” 


THE POOR OF LONDON. 
At St. James’s, Spanish Place, in 1873, the Archbishop 
preached, taking his text from the Epistle of the day— So 
run that you may win”—and making an appeal on behalf of 


the “St. Elizabeth Charity.” 


All the days of our life, and every hour of the day, is 
necessary to become converted to God, to turn away from sin, 
from the world, and from ourselves; to seek conformity to 
the image of God, to be like to the perfection of God, to be 

ure as He was pure, loving as He was loving, holy as He 
was holy—this is the work for which the longest life is too 
short. And this brings me to the subject upon which I wish 
particularly to speak; it is a homely one, and full of the love 
of God. There is in the midst of us a great population of the 
poor, and I acknowledge that it is with shame and sorrow I 
see the way that they are treated. Our country is richer and 
wealthier than any other in the whole world, or than any other 
of which I read in history—for there was never since the Christian 
era a country blessed with such large possessions as ours—and 
yet in the midst of this colossus, this mountain of wealth, there 
exists a vast multitude of people around us, sunk in the most 
abject poverty, ground down to the lowest stage of suffering. In 
no place can be found such—I will not call them homes, for 
there is no domestic life in them ; I will not call them dwelling- 
places, they are not fit for human habitation—hovels I can 
hardly call them, for whole families dwell together in a corner 
of a room, and more than one family in a room : but this I tell 
you, that such places do exist under the eaves of our palaces, 
from the roofs of which the rain drops upon the roofs which 
cover a population sunk in’the mire of physical suffering. I 
believe it is true to say that one-seventh part of the population 
of this country receives, directly or indirectly, assistance from 
legalised relief. Notwithstanding the many millions of money 
spent in various ways in England, only two millions are given 
for all kinds of charity, piety, or religion ; and of that the great 
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bulk is given in the form of spiritual services, as Missions, etc. 
We cannot calculate upon what is given in private charity ; but, 
there are too many that do not give one farthing, and some 
throw a shilling or half-a-crown into the poor-box, thereby 
thinking that they buy an exemption from any further re- 
sponsibility for the rest of the year. Oh, how hard hearted, 
insensible, and selfish are they: and these bad qualities are 
to be found more in those blessed with rich revenues. In the 
midst of this sad state of things there are works of charity, 
according tothe spirit of our Divine Master, amongst which is 
the Society of St. Elizabeth, who visit and relieve the poor in 
their own homes. Now, out of five thousand people in this large 
parish, how many, do you suppose, are active members of this 
Society? Only six! If I reprove, if I find fault with you, I 
do it in charity, but I must do it with a certain amount of 
sharpness. Is it possible that in this, the richest parish of 
London, where pcople have so much leisure, there are only six 
persons who give active assistance to the St. Elizabeth charity ? 
Let me implore you, for Jesus Christ’s sake, and the love of His 
poor, to become more active in this good work. Become active 
members, those of you who can at all spare time—and I speak 
to women especially, who can so well employ their time in this 
way, and in making clothing to keep warm the shivering limbs 
of the aged poor. The fire will be warmer when you go back 
to your own home after making your visit of charity, and you 
will experience a deeper feeling of thankfulness, considering the 
home you have left; you will never sit down to your well-spread 
table but it will be more pleasing when you feel conscious of 
having done your duty to the poor. 


AT THE OXFORD UNION BANQUET. 


In October, 1873, Archbishop Manning attended a banquct 
of the Oxford Union at Oxford, occupying a seat between the 
Marquis of Salisbury and Lord Beauchamp. 


His Grace, who was received with prolonged cheers, proposed 
the “Two Houses of Parliament.” He said he had to give the 
toast of the greatest Legislature the world had ever seen. He 
said this, not because “it was the Legislature of the greatest 
Empire, but he believed there was not to be found in the “records 
of the civilised world a Legislature which for eight hundred or a 
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thousand years had retained its maturity and developed its wis- 
dom and connectcd itself with the people and the Monarchy as 
the Houses of Lords and Commons had done. Tle was not 
exaggerating when he remembered that the ripest wisdom and 
the highest judicial authority and experience, gifts of every form 
of culture—scientific and literary—the experience of arms, the 
great sway of local authority, the power of wealth, the skill of 
enterprise, the great gifts of oratory, with the profuseness of the 
Roman and the precision of the Greek, were to be found within 
the walls of the two Houses; and he was speaking in moderate 
language when he said it was the greatest Legislature the world 
had ever offered. (Cheers.) More than this, it was a Legislature 
which had never been separated (except for a passing moment) 
from the authority of the Crown, nor from the sympathies of 
the people. There had never been a time when a great [english- 
man would have said what a great Roman had said: “ Senxavores 
boni virt, Senatus mala bestia.’ (Cheers.) He believed there was 
no Englishman who would not say of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons that they were the “Grande decus columenque rerum” 
of the British commonwealth. (Ilear, hear.) He confessed that 
when he heard the Secretary for War speak of coming back 
after forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, and of being 
thankful for seeing so many old faces, he felt that there was 
another side to this feeling; and he for one, after forty years, 
when he looked for the faces he had formerly known, could not 
but regard the retrospection as a sorrowful one, and he fully 
appreciated the saying he had heard among soldiers—that the 
saddest moment in their lives was when they met at the first 
mess after a battle. He looked in vain for the form and counten- 
ance of the Duke of Newcastle, whose measured eloquence was 
trained in the University of Oxford ; he missed also Lord Dal- 
housie and Lord Canning, whose administrative powers, he had 
no doubt, were developed by the Oxford Union ; for Lord Ilgin, 
for Sidney Herbert, and for the Right Rev. Prelate whom he 
remembered forty-five years ago, and of whom one of the then 
members of the Union said he was the most eloquent man he 
had ever heard, the only man who recalled to him Homer's 
description of Ulysses, with words flowing sweeter than honey 
from his lips—he alluded to the late Samuel Wilberforce, who 
had been taken from them by so sudden and strange a shock. 
He could not look at those who, having been members of the 
Union, were now members of the Legislature, without looking 
also at those before him who were to be our future legislators— 
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our future Lord Chancellors, Prime Ministers, Secretaries for 
War, Lords of the Admiralty, Attorney-Generals—not directed 
by the low ambition of calculating minds, but by the high aspira- 
tions of men who desired to do good service to the common- 
wealth, and who were now receiving a Parliamentary training in 
the Oxford Union. (Cheers.) 

The vulgar question of “ precedence” was raised, we think, for 
the first time on this occasion. The Staxndard was the most 
offending print, and to it Canon Oakeley wrote from Islington, 
under date November 2nd, 1873: “I have just read with sur- 
prise and pain a letter in your paper of yesterday, on the place 
assigned to Archbishop Manning at the Oxford Union dinner, 
and on his supposed intervention in the assigning of that place. 
I am able, of my own personal knowledge, to state : (1) That 
the Archbishop received, as I did also, a card, with the number 
of his seat, a day or more before his leaving London. (2) That 
he sat in the seat pointed out to him by the attendants as corres- 
ponding with that number, and having his name on a card placed 
before it. (3) That he was as unconscious as I was that any 
question had ever arisen on this subject until the statements, 
which I must regard as unbecoming, appeared in the public 
papers. As to the narrative respecting what passed at the 
Mansion House, I am able also to affirm, not only that there is 
no truth in it, but that facts are known to me that prove it to be 
the reverse of the truth. I will only add that warfare has a code 
of honour, which in this case seems to me to have been gravely 
violated. I cannot but regret that the harmony of a most agree- 
able and kindly gathering should have been thus, even for a 


moment, interrupted.” 


THE CHILDREN OF ISLINGTON. 


At St. John’s, Islington, on the first Sunday evening in No- 
vember, 1873, a sermon was preached on behalf of the schools 
of this mission by the Archbishop, who said : 
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I had far rather speak to you to-night, either of the glories of 
the Saints which we commemorated yesterday, or of the Holy 
Souls now in Purgatory, whom we shall commemorate _to- 
morrow, than of the subject which is forced upon me by the 
events of the moment. It would have been far more consoling 
to have dwelt upon the glory and bliss of the heavenly court, 
where the Lamb that was slain reigns upon His eternal throne, 
surrounded by the hundred and forty and four thousand re- 
deemed with His Precious Blood—now in the vision of His 
glory—or upon that which is the most touching and the most 

athetic of all the functions of the Church—the commemoration 
of the Faithful departed. To-morrow is the day which brings 
back (I will not say to our memories, for we do not forget them), 
but it brings vividly to our thoughts, fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, and friends now in the world unseen, now 
in the presence—not of God or His glory, because as yet they 
have not entered into it—but in the presence of His justice, and 
of His love and power, working out their expiation. Dear 
brethren, I would rather have spoken to you of these things, but 
I am compelled by duty to address you on a matter vital to us 
all—I_ mean the Christian education of our children—I was 
about to say of poor children, but I check myself, because the 
education of the children of the rich must also be Christian. 
The education of Catholic children—! will go further—I speak 
of all children whatsoever, baptised in the Baptism of regeneration 
—for all of these a truly religious and Christian education is of 
vital necessity. And, therefore, I propose to draw out before 
you—briefly, as I must—the reasons why we are bound, every 
one of us, according to our power and opportunity, to do all we 
can to ensure that no baptised child—or at least none of those 
for whom we are responsible in our flock—should go without 
a religious, a Catholic education. To such thoughts these 
words of our Divine Lord are a fitting introduction. He said 
to the Pharisees, and to all who were then about Him, “ See that 
you despise not one of these little ones.” Do not look down upon 
them ; do not count them as of no value in your sight. In the 
sight of God they are of great worth. “I say unto you, their 
angels in Heaven ”—for they have angels for their guardians— 
“and these angels are always looking up into the tace of My 
Father ’—are always gazing into the face of God to know His 
will concerning these little ones: and what they shall do in their 
behalf ; how they shall watch over them and guide them. 
Think, for one moment, dear brethren, that the little children 
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whom you sce barefooted and bareheaded in the street, whom 
we pass by so coldly, have each their own angels before the face 
of God in Heaven, looking up to the glorious face of God im 
their behalf. If we remember this, shall we pass them by with 
so little care—shall we do so little for them? Our Lord took a 
little child and set him in the midst of His Apostles, and made 
him the example of those who were to become the evangelists 
of the world. He said also to those around him: *“ Except you 
be converted, and become as little children, you can never enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven.” Little children, then, are set 
before us by our Divine Saviour as examples and patterns for 
our imitation. We are to learn of them, to copy their innocence, 
to follow the example of their docility, to be like them in obedi- 
ence, if we would enter into the kingdom of Heaven. Little 
children are one of the special cares of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. He took them up in His arms. As the beloved disciple 
lay upon His breast at supper, so the little children were pressed 
to His Sacred Heart. Of no others do we read in the Holy 
Gospels that-they were so highly favoured. IIe not only took 
them up, but laid His hand on them and blessed them, showing 
thereby that He had an especial love for those little ones of 
His flock. Moreover, in the chapter from which I take the 
words of my text, our Divine Lord makes a declaration full of a 
terrible warning. ‘Take heed (He says) if any man shall 
scandalise any of those little ones that believe in Me’—if any 
man shall cause one of them to sin against Me, either by bad 
example, or by false teaching—* it were better for that man that 
a millstone were hung about his neck, and he were cast into the 
sea.” Now, surely, if we did but realise the dignity of little chil- 
dren as these words would teach it to us, there is not a father or 
mother, there is not a Christian man or woman, who would not 
be kindled with zeal and fervour to watch over these little ones, 
of all classes, but, above all, the children of the poor. And if our 
Divine Saviour could say these things of the children in 
Jerusalem, who had never known Him and who had never been 
baptised—for Baptism was not then as yet instituted—what 
would He say of the little children who are born again of water 
and of the Holy Ghost—who are washed in His Precious Blood ? 
He has thus taught us how to value the souls of these little ones 
who in Baptism are washed in His Most Precious Blood. See 
then the twofold dignity of the Christian child. And it is with 
Christian children we have to do. London is full of Christian 
children—who are not only the children of earthly fathers and 
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earthly mothers, but are the children of God. He has taken 
them to be the brethren of His Incarnate Son, Who took upon 
Himself our human nature; He was made man for us that the 
children of men might be made the sons of God. The purpose 
of the Incarnation was that we might be made the sons of God ; 
so that every little one baptised is a child of God. How is it we 
so faintly realise these things? They are to us like the motion of 
the earth, which we know to revolve around the sun, and yet we 
never have the least consciousness that the earth is moving. We 
know the truth, but we do not realise it. We know that they are the 
children of God, and therefore members of Jesus Christ. They 
are of His flesh and bone, members of His body—members of 
His mystical body, and that not in a metaphor, but in a reality. 
“J am the vine (He says); you are the branches.” Just as a 
branch is in a tree, as a spray is in a branch, as a leaf is in the 
spray, so there is a vital and substantial union; a participation 
of the one life of the one tree: so we, being members of Christ, 
are members of our Divine Head in Heaven. We derive life 
and substance from Him, we are so closely united with Him, 
that we live by His lite. Because He rose from the dead, we 
shall rise ; and He, being risen in the body, we too shall rise to 
be members of that body, as the children of God, and members 
of Christ. But we are heirs also of the kingdom of Heaven. 
Think what it is to be an heir. An heir has a right derived from 
his father, but inherent personally to himself; he has a claim to 
an inheritance ; he succeeds to his inheritance, not by the gift or 
toleration of his father, but by a right which is in himselt from 
the moment of his birth. So is it with the heirship to the king- 
dom of Heaven ; we have a right to eternal life, to eternal bliss, 
to eternal glory, because we have been made the children of God. 
All that which belongs toa child of God we succeed to. Think, 
then, of the dignity of every little child. What, then, are their 
rights? In the present day men talk about children as if they 
were things or chattels. We hear legislators, and declaimers, and 
theorists, laying down doctrines for the education of children as 
if they belonged to the State, and could be driven hither and 
thither at the will of human power. This doctrine was once 
actually preached in the world. In old pagan Rome, where 
fathers had the right of life and death over their children, 
they could sell them into slavery; they could do what they 
would with them; they were as completely in their power as 
their flocks, or herds, or slaves. But the Son of God has made 
us the children of God. The Truth has set us free. And there- 
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fore a little child is not a thing or a chattel, but an heir of the 
kingdom of Heaven. He has rights of his own, and these in- 
herent rights no man can take away. No legislator on earth can 
interfere with them. That child has a right to the liberty of his 
own conscience, to the salvation of his own soul, to the knowledge 
of the holy Catholic faith, to instruction in it, to the knowledge 
of the Divine law, of the Ten Commandments, of the precepts of 
the Church, and of the counsels of perfection. Therefore he has 
a right to an education which will train, and shape, and form, and 
fashion his whole soul, intellect, and will, and conscience, 
and heart to the knowledge and the love of God. He 
has as much right to this as any man on earth has to the 
landed property which he calls his own. Nay, more; the 
land under our feet belongs in its last right to all mankind ; 
but the right of a little child is of Divine right—personal 
and exclusive, so that none may deprive him of it. 
Consider, dear brethren, what are the dangers that surround 
every one of us, that surrounded us in our childhood, that 
surround those children now. Just the same dangers which 
you have had to fight against in your hearts they have had to 
contend with too. You know what it is to have the plague of 
your own heart—the rage, anger, malice, covetousness—a multi- 
tude of faults which I need not name ; these little ones too have 
all these evil seeds in their hearts, certain to spring up if not 
carefully trained. They have companions as you have, and 
those companions may be wicked. We know how easily certain 
sins are propagated from one to another like the infection of a 
fever. Catholic children, too, are surrounded in this country, 
and in this city, with a multitude of companions who are not of 
the Faith, who know not cur Holy Church, and whose example 
is therefore dangerous to Catholic children. And worse even 
than this is the example of bad Catholic children, who have 
grown up wild, without the knowledge of their religion. Bad 
Catholic companions are worst of all, because they know more, 
and their example is more scandalous. And there are still other 
dangers for these poor children—dangers at home. Home ought 
to be the shelter of the child; home ought to be the place where 
he is protected from the dangers I have been describing. But 
what is the fact with drunken fathers and, still worse, drunken 
nothers, quarrelling and cursing one another—fathers and 
motliers setting scandalous example, living without God in the 
world, neglecting their religion ; brothers and sisters in like 
manner. Home, instead of being the school and the shelter of 
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the little child, is, alas! a thousand fold the most dangerous 
place of all. It is like sleeping in an infected house. In the 
unconscious hour of sleep, the infection is drawn in as we breathe; 
so the child brought up in sucha house breathes the atmosphere 
of sin, and it is a “miracle of grace if the child does not become 
like those among whom it is nurtured. Since children are in 
such danger, they have a right to our care. Their angels are 
looking into the face of their Heavenly Father, praying for these 
little ones. Therefore it is our bounden duty to redouble our 
care. 


NEAR HOME. 


Preaching in 1874 at the Convent of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls, in London, from the text, “Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth,” the Archbishop said : 


There was no soul loved greatly by God which passed through 
this life without visitations of sorrow, affliction, and humiliation, 
which were alla sort of purgatory. Purgatory was a law of 
God's kingdom, which, failing to have its perfect work in this 
world, has its full accomplishment in the next. During the 
Octave they had been meditating on fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, friends, and children, who had gone to the unseen world 
of God's chastisement, to be purified for the enjoyment of 
eternal glory. Those in purgatory were called the holy souls, 
they were the friends of God, they were next to the Saints 
before His throne. Their lot was, indeed, one of pain; but it 
was one of great bliss too. Keen as their suffering was, keen 
as their long detention from the face of God was, keen as that 
mysterious suffering of sense was, nevertheless, in the midst of 
all, there was a bliss ineffable—a bliss, the greatness of which 
no heart of man in the world could conceive. Prayer for the 
holy souls would not be less efficacious if they considered that 
in the midst of that mysterious suffering in purgatory there 
was an intermingling of the consolations and the joy of God. 
First of all, the holy souls had attained eternal salvation ; they 
had sailed over the perilous sea of the world and escaped ship- 
wreck ; they were on the threshold of the eternal kingdom, and 
about to enjoy all its glory. Just as everything would appear easy 
to a person in this life who had got a certain assurance of salva- 
tion, so the holy souls would be rejoiced by the assurance of being 
saved for eternity—after their expiation they would enter, with- 
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out fail, into the joys of the Lord. The holy souls know what 
the perils of life had been, they know how many hairbreadth 
escapes they have had ; aul now, knowing that their work was 
over, that they had fought the good fight and were victorious, 
they experienced a bliss unutterable—a bliss of which nothing 
could be greater than that of entering into the vision of God. 
There was a great conformity of the will to the will of God on 
the part of those in purgatory. What made all the afflictions 
of life bitter was the want of conformity to God’s will; it was 
the chafing and contention of the will against that of God that 
caused misery, God's will was the will of the holy souls. They 
accepted willingly the sentence placing them in purgatory, and 
desired only to pay to the uttermost farthing all the pain due 
to their sins. Now this conformity to God's will was in itself 
bliss. In the midst of all suffering those who are in union with 
(;od and who are passive and submissive to His will—such souls 
are blissful. Again, the holy souls had a capacity for and a 
participation in the love of God even greater, he was bold to 
say, than the Saints possessed in this world. What made 
people in the world insensible to the love of God? It was 
because a cloud settled on the soul and kept the warmth and 
brightness of the love of God from penetrating them through 
and through. In purgatory the cloud was gradually dispersing 
under the purifying influence of expiation, and the full warmth 
of God’s love was felt in the soul, and gradually expanded like a 
flower opening to the sun. The capacity for love was enlarged 
every moment they were replenished more and more with 
love forGod. When weather-beaten seamen draw near their homes 
they believe they hear the bells chiming on the shore, and that 
the voices of those that are dear to them are audible in their ears ; 
when they smell the fragrance of that land they are approaching 
they have a sort of instinct that they are near home. Surely 
such anticipations also have the holy souls ; surely they have a 
consciousness that they are drawing nearer and nearer to the 
heavenly kingdom, that their homeward voyage is almost over, 
and as they have this consciousness growing within them, how 
sweet must it be. They can almost hear the Alleluias of the 
heavenly court; they can almost hear the greeting of their 
guardian angels ; they can almost believe that the welcome of 
the Saints and of those who were so dear to them in this world is 
thrilling in their cars ; and surely, amidst all the pains of pur- 
gatory, there was unspeakable sweetness and joy in this for the 
holy souls. 
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THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Speaking at a public meeting in 1874, his Grace reiterated 
those feelings towards his fellow-countrymen he had expressed 


often before: 


I acknowledge that I have near to my heart the people of 
England, in the sense of the working men of England, and the 
poor of England. (Applause.) I said the other day that 
the great tumult and confusion of three centuries ago 
robbed the Established Church in England of all that it had 
before, and of all treasures there was one more precious 
than the rest, which was the confidence and the heart of the 
people of England. How that came about God alone will 
explain at the last day. By some indescribable perversion of 
the human intellect, by some astonishing success of a conspiracy 
of evil men, by the union of royal power and aristocratic cor- 
ruption, and by the momentary triumph of a small number over 
a whole people, that work was accomplished. (Applause.) I 
have always believed, I have often said, that the people of 
England never rejected the Catholic faith, but that they were 
robbed of it. It was taken from them before their eyes, and 
their children were born into that inheritance of privation. I 
therefore hold that at this day the english people are in no way 
culpable for rejecting that which they never possessed ; and I 
think we ought to lay to heart that great historical fact, that it 
will powerfully influence the way in which we shall regard all 
who are round about us, and will govern us, our temper, our 
spirit, and our words, in our dealing with them. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE MASS. 


Preaching a course of sermons at the Pro-Cathedral, Ken- 
sington, in July, 1874, the Archbishop concluded with the text 
“With desire I have desired to eat this Pasch with you before I 
suffer.” 


The night of the Last Supper was a time full of sadness, but of 
sweetness also. It was full of sadness because the hour of His 
Passion was come. It was full of sweetness because He was, for 
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the last time, gathered with those whom He loved, together with 
His Immaculate Mother, next after His Father in Heaven. He 
was gathered together with His disciples, with those friends— 
weak and ignorant, and yet loving—who had cleaved to Him for 
three long years. Through evil and good repute, through shame 
and through fear, through all they remained faithful. There He 
sat in the midst of them. He interchanged with them the tokens 
of their mutual love. John lay on His bosom, and the others 
conversed with Him. But they all seemed full of a coming 
sorrow, and our Dear Lord acted as the comforter of them all, 
saying, “ It is expedient for you that I go.” And when He began 
to speak of going away their hearts were more and more troubled, 
and then He gave them additional consolation, adding, “ In my 
Father’s house are many mansions. I will come again and take 
you home ; you will not be left comfortless or orphans.” They 
interchanged with one another tokens of love, like men who feel 
there is a shadow falling upon them of they know not what, a 
foreboding of some great sorrow yet to come; and it was thus 
the farewells were said. We know when friends bid farewell to 
each other to go to foreign lands, perhaps never to mect again ; 
how they watch together | through along night, and converse “until 
the sun rises—and ‘these last hours are dimmed and overcast by 
a shadow of sorrow so near; but, nevertheless, these last hours 
have a sweetness, and are treasured up in remembrance in after 
life. It may be on a death-bed. You may have known what it 
is to take a last farewell—how in those last moments some token 
of love is given to you, some memorial of affection. It may be 
a book, it may be a flower dried within its leaves, or some- 
thing that will recall for ever the recollection of the person you 
loved. And if in that moment they had spoken to you any 
word of commandment, you would have obeyed it for ever ; if 
they expressed a wish, even, that wish would be a command. 
Whatever they bid you do you would do for ever, as long as you 
lived. Well, at the Last Supper—in that hour when about to 
part from those He loved—Jesus took the bread, blessed it, and 
gave it to them, and said, “ This is my Body ;” and taking the 
wine, He said,“ This is My Blood. Do this in commemoration of 
Me.” In that hour He gave the last commandment. He gave 
in memory of Himself—it was the token of His dying love—the 
memorial and the test of ours; and therefore it is that the 
Church of God every morning commemorates the death of its 
Divine Head; and, therefore, it is the Faithful, with loving 
hearts, love the holy Mass. 


The Cardinatlate. 


THE CARDINALATE. 


The Archbishop left London for Rome in March, 1875, 
to be made a member of the Sacred College. He was 
accompanied by his nephew, Father William Manning, 
O.S.C., and he stayed at the English College. There, in his 
apartments, surrounded by his friends, he received the Vatican 
messenger. The despatch, in Italian, announcing the nomi- 
nation in that morning’s Consistory was handed to Archbishop 
Howard to read, and was signed G. Card. Antonelli. After 
receiving the congratulations of his friends, the new Cardinal 
replied : 

I thank you all for your presence here to-day. I do not affect 
to think lightly of the great dignity conferred upon me without 
any merit of mine. It is truly an honour to be associated with 
the Sacred Council immediately around the Vicar of Our Lord, 
and to share his lot in good and in evil. Indeed, I would rather 
that this dignity fell upon me, as it does, in the time of danger 
than of safety. It is, as it were, being told off to the forlorn 
hope in the sight of the world; but a forlorn hope which is 
certain of victory. I feel that your presence this day is a 
representation of England, especially of those in England 
who have preserved unbroken the tradition of the Faith, and 
that your kindness to me proceeds from love to England; and 


I feel assured that on returning to our country I shall meet 
with the same kindness and affection. 


Monsignor Cataldi then announced it was the Pope’s intention 
to confer the red biretta on the new Cardinal on the following 
morning. At an early hour the Cardinal entered the throne 
room where, the Pope took his seat. Cardinal Manning knelt 
down, after being introduced by Monsignor Martinucci, and the 
Pope placed the red biretta on his head; then he kissed the 
Pope’s right hand, and was embraced by His Holiness. On 
March 31st Cardinal Manning received possession of his titular 
Church—St. Andrew and St. Gregory on the Ceelian Hill. About 
one thousand Inglish-speaking people, including the leading 
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The Cardinatate. 


Protestants in Rome, were present, when His Eminence, accom- 
panied by Monsignori Cataldi, Howard, Stonor, Kirby, and the 
Bishops of Bathurst and of Ratisbon, walked in procession 
down the church and visited the Chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The mandate having been read the monks presented 
their homage, and then the Cardinal delivered an address, in 


the course of which he said: 


Never before has any of my race and name received possession 
of the Church of St. Gregory for his title. Between this day’s 
proceedings in this Church of St. Gregory and the history of our 
native land there is a peculiar fitness. From this very Ccelian 
Hill and the spot whereon we stand, went forth in holy mission 
in days long past the first Archbishop of Canterbury. The names 
of the first Bishop of the See of Rochester, that of the first 
Bishop of London, and that of the first Archbishop of York, are 
inscribed on the walls of these cloisters. Here, anciently, was 
the house of Gordianus, the father of St. Gregory ; and in that 
house was conceived the idea of sending Christian missionaries 
to England. My own thoughts were early turned towards this 
spot, the birthplace of English Christianity. In days long before 
I could have dreamed of ever occupying my present position of 
a Catholic ecclesiastic my heart yearned towards St. Gregory’s 
onthe Ceelian. There are some here whose thoughts may not 
altogether be in unison with mine on this subject. You all, 
however, have a common cause in coming here. You are all, if 
not of one nation, at least of one speech and language ; you all 
belong to one race and have many interests in common. 
Although I am separated from some of you by the office where- 
with I have been invested, I am joined to you by the fact that 
you are Christians of our English race, and as such sprung from 
St. Gregagy. You are his spiritual sons. Many of you, doubt- 
less, are his true children, and would, if called on, lay down 
your lives for the name of Jesus. . . . Weare met here this 
day as a multitude gathered from many lands. Many of those I 
see around me I know, and know them to belong to my flock. 
Some of them I have myself tended as a pastor, and until I die 
I mean to tend them still. Many others I know, and I know 
that they are not of my flock. I would to God they were. 
Others, again, I do not know even by name. We have come 
here from many lands, and have met together with one heart. 
Shall we ever meet again? Not on earth, my brethren. Never 


The Cardinatate, 


again shall we all meet together on this Coelian Hill, where St. 
Gregory once dwelt. We shall never again meet each other, all 
of us together, until we meet upon the everlasting hills at 
the moment when the Good Shepherd shall tell the full tale of 
His sheep. God grant that then, of all who are here present, 
not one shall be missing from the Vision of Peace. 


The Cardinal left Rome for England on April Ist, 1875; and 
in answer to the address of the Catholic laity, read by the Duke 
of Norfolk, said: 


It was this day last week that I received what I acknow- 
ledged to be the most grateful offering that could be 
made to me, an address from my Chapter and an_ address 
from my clergy assembled in the Cathedral. I hardly know 
what there is left that I could desire, but that I should 
receive some similar expression on the part of the laity of 
Great Britain. You, my Lord Duke, have been the instrument 
of laying that before me to-day. This cannot but be grateful to 
myself personally ; but I hope that you know me too well to 
think that my thoughts terminate in any personal gratification. 
I can say with truth, and I think you will believe me, that I 
regard it, in its public aspect, as an expression which cannot fail 
to leave upon the Church in England, and I can say upon the 
public opinion of our countrymen (which J, for one, do not hold 
cheap), an impression the most salutary, and I believe a healing 
impression. [I can only say this—the expressions you have 
given me are full of consolation. Ihave no fear of holding the 
office | bear. So long as I have the clergy and the laity on 
either side of meno harm can come to us, and our unity will 
still be a perpetual witness for truth which no man can deny. 


In answer to an address from the Irish Catholic members of 
the House of Commons, His Eminence said : 


From his youth, ever since he understood the history of 
Ireland, he had had for that country the strongest sympathy, 
which had greatly increased since he had had a flock of Irish 
blood and Irish faith. He was not insensible to the great duties 
which England still owed to Ireland, nor of the many inequalities 
of a lesser order which still remained to be redressed. It seemed 
to him that the future of Ireland might be incalculably great. 
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Viwesection. 


VIVISECTION. 


The Cardinal was an ardent opponent of the practice of vivi- 
section, and he attended many meetings of the Victoria Street 
Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection—of 
which he was a Vice-President from the time of its foundation 
in 1876. In that year he joined a deputation to the Home 
Office, consisting of the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Mr. Froude, Mr. Mundella, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, to urge the 
introduction by Government of a Bill to restrict vivisection, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. Ata meeting in June, 1876, he was one of the speakers, 
as was also (to the Cardinal's great pleasure) the Marquis of 
Bute. In the following year two Anglican Bishops and Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte were at his side at the meeting ; and in 1881 
he attended the annual meeting of the Society, held that year 
at the house of his old friend, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. On 
that occasion His Eminence said : 


I take the first opportunity that has been offered to me to 
renew publicly my firm determination, so long as life is granted 
me, to assist in putting an end to that which I believe to be a 
detestable practice, without scientific result, and immoral in itself. 
(Cheers.) As we cannot control we must prohibit. (Cheers.) 
Nothing can justify—no claim of science, no conjectural result, 
no hope for discovery—these horrors. (Applause.) Also, it 
must be remembered that whereas these torments, refined and 
indescribable, are certain, the result is altogether conjectural— 
everything about the result is uncertain, but the certain infraction 
of the first laws of mercy and humanity. (Loud applause.) But 
on the other hand, I know that Sir William Fergusson, whom we 
have lately lost, has declared that science had never received the 
slightest augmentation from vivisection, and no man had greater 
experience than he; and when I know that Sir Charles Bell, who, 
with the practical knowledge of Fergusson had a scientific genius 
peculiarly his own, has left on record that no gains to science have 
resulted from vivisection, then I say we are misled if we believe 
that vivisection leads us legitimately on to the path of discovery. 


Vivisectton. 


In June, 1882, His Eminence spoke again at a meeting held at 
the house of Lord Shaftesbury in Grosvenor Square : 


I am somewhat concerned to say it, but I know that an im- 
pression has been made that those whom I represent look, if not 
with approbation, at’ least with great indulgence, at the practice 
of vivisection. I grieve to say that abroad there are a great 
many (whom I beg,to say I do not represent) who favour the 
practice ; but this I do protest, that there is not a religious in- 
stinct in nature, a word in revelation—ceither in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New Testament, or in the great theology which I 
represent—no, nor in a word of any one of those great servants 
of that Church who stand as examples, in favour of vivisection. 
I do not believe this to be the way that the All-wise and All- 
good Maker of us all has ordained for the discovery of the 
healing art, whichis one of His greatest gifts to man. He has, 
indeed, attached labour to the drawing of the harvest out of the 
soil; but I do not believe the revelation of the healing art will 
come in the furrow of the atrocious suffering which vivisection 
inflicts on the lower animals. I cannot believe it, I cannot call 
it a truthful doctrine, but a superstition. But I leave it to the 
scientists ; and if they believe it, then, in my opinion, they are 
the most superstitious men on earth. 


In June, 1884, the Cardinal spoke again at a meeting held in 
Princes’ Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair; and in 
March, 1887, he spoke again at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
when he himself occupied the chair. On this occasion he spoke 
as follows in reference, we think, to a statement made by Mr, 


Froude: 


A man of very great reputation for his literary powers, but 
not equally so for his accuracy, was present at one of our meet- 
ings, and he heard out of my mouth this statement : that inas- 
much as animals are not moral persons, we owe them no duties, 
and that, therefore, the infliction of pain is contrary to no 
obligation. Now, he omitted to say that I did make that state- 
ment for the purpose only of refuting it—(applause)—but he put 
it into my mouth, and there it is in a book that is sold at all the 
bookstalls in the railway stations, and I am credited to this day 
with that which I denounced as a hideous and, I think, an absurd 
doctrine. It is perfectly true that obligations and duties are 
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The Silver Jubilee of his Episcopate. 


between moral persons, and therefore the lower animals are not 
susceptible of those moral obligations which we owe to one 
another ; but we owe a sevenfold obligation to the Creator of 
those animals. Our obligation and moral duty is to Him Who 
made them; and, if we wish to know the limit and the broad 
outline of our obligation, I say at once it is His nature, and 
His perfections, and, among those perfections, one is most pro- 
foundly that of eternal mercy. And, therefore, although a poor 
mule or a poor horse is not indeed a moral person, yet the Lord 
and Maker of that mule and that horse is the highest law-giver, 
and His nature is a law to Himself. And, in giving a dominion 
over His creatures to man, He gave it subject to the con- 
dition that it should be used in conformity to His own  per- 
fections, which is His own law, and, therefore, our law. It would 
seem to me that the practice of vivisection, as it is now known 
and now exists, is at variance with those moral perfections. We 
are under the tyranny of the word sczexce. I believe in science 
most profoundly within its own limits ; but it has its own limits ; 
and, when the word science is applied to matter which is beyond 
those limits, I don’t believe in it; and, as I believe that vivisection 
is susceptible of such excessive abuse—such facile abuse, such 
clandestine abuse—all over the land, and by all manner of 
people, [ shall do all I can to restrain it to the utmost of my 
power. 


THE SILVER JUBILEE OF HIS EPISCOPATE. 


Replying to a presentation made to him on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his Episcopate, the Cardinal Archbishop said : 


And now I must not fail to turn to the words which you, my 
Lord Duke, in the name of all, have read to me. I accept them 
not as the measure of my deserts, but as the measure of your 
goodwill. It has been my lot to work among you for nine-and- 
thirty years ; and more especially for the last five-and-twenty 
in London, and I may say in England. In dealing with such a 
multitude of men, and also of affairs, it is impossible that I should 
not have done many things which some may have censured, and 
others may have regarded with personal displeasure. Over all 
these your charity has passed in silence. As I am rendering, in 
ail likelihood, my last account to you, I will say two things: 
first, that I have never consciously or willingly wounded any 
man ; secondly, that in many cases I have been bound by duty 
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Cardinal Newman. 


to act, not as my personal will, but as my office compelled me. 
Nevertheless, the displeasure passed from the office to the person, 
and so in silence [ have borne it. When I come to your kind 
words and to your reckoning up of many things that have been 
done, I can only say these things are what I desired to do; and 
if any of them have been appreciably done, | thank God Who has 
made my desire so far effectual. The three works on which my 
heart has been chiefly set, have been the education of our chil- 
dren, the saving of our people by the holy Sacraments, and the 
rearing and multiplication of priests true to their Divine Master. 
What little in these duties has been begun, my successor will, | 
hope, complete. Now, what remains but to thank you again for 
the undeserved and unlooked-for kindness of to-day? There 
ought to be no greater grief to a pastor, than to see and to feel 
that the hearts of his people are not with him. There can be no 
greater joy; when he can see and feel that their hearts are near 
to his. A long life is a long trial, and gives room and occasion 
for many faults. Yourcharity, I hope, forgives and forgets them. 
Out of the great number of those who are united in the acts of 
to-day, you who are here are but few. Still you represent them 
who are in every place, and in you I feel them to be here. In 
you I thank them all. For the little time that is to come may 
nothing mar or chill the joy and confidence of to-day. My poor 
prayers will be for you all, in all your works, in al! your burdens, 
in all your homes, and in all your hopes. Of all who are here in 
presence or in spirit, may none be wanting when only once more 
we shall meet again. . 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


The following words were spoken by the Cardinal Archbishop 
at the Aeguiem for Cardinal Newman, at the Oratory, South 
Kensington, on August 20th, 1890. His Eminence could not 
trust himself to speak, as had always been his wont, the unpre- 
meditated words that came to his lips; and he wrote out these 
“words” and had twenty copies printed, from one of which 
he read : 


We have lost our greatest witness for the Faith, and we are all 
poorer and lower by the loss. When these tidings came to me, 
my first thought was this: in what way can I, once more, show 
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Cardinal Newman. 


my love and veneration for my brother and friend of more than 
sixty years? It was not in my power to stand beside his grave. 
For a time I was in doubt whether this last sad and solemn rite 
should be in my own Cathedral church, or here, as I may say, in 
his own home. I believe he would have wished it to be here, 
where the sorrow for his loss is a domestic sorrow, as of sons for 
a father. With their filial and private grief it is, then, most 
fitting that we should unite our personal and universal sorrow. 
I am not come to pronounce orations or panegyrics. I would 
not, if I could; I could not, if I would. The memories of 
an affectionate friendship, as I have said, of more than sixty 
years, and the weight of old age, put it beyond my power. 
Few now are living who cherish such a record of the past as | 
can. When I was twenty years of age and he was about twenty- 
eight, [ remember his form, and voice, and penetrating words 
at Evensong in the University church at Oxford. Having once 
seen and heard him, I never willingly failed to be there. As 
time went on, those quiet days passed into the conflict and 
tumult of the following years. My field of work was far away ; 
but I knew his thoughts by letter: and when trials came I was 
not absent from him. Littlemore is before me now as fresh as 
yesterday. Then came the great decision, in which the toils 
and prayers of so many years were fulfilled and rewarded. The 
next time we met was in 1847. It was in Rome. He was in 
the Oratorian habit: simple, humble, and dead to the world. 
Again four years passed, and I heard once more the well-known 
voice, sweet as of old but strong in the absolute truth, prophesy- 
ing a “Second Spring” in the First Provincial Council of 
Westminster. Why should I go on? You have known him 
since then in the midst of you. My last vision of him is when, 
as a brother and colleague, he leaned upon my arm at the door 
of this church in a funeral rite well remembered by many of 
you, and by some of you never to be forgotten while life lasts. 
The last time I wrote to him, some months ago, I remember 
saying that his length of days was a_ pledge of the love 
of God. Such is but the beginning and close of a friend- 
ship that can have no end. If any proof were needed 
of the immeasurable work that he has wrought in England 
the last week would be enough. Who could doubt that the great 
multitude of his personal friends in the first half of his life, and 
the still greater multitude of those who have been instructed, 
consoled, and won to God by the unequalled beauty and irre- 
sistible persuasion of his writings—who could doubt that they, 
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at such a time as this, would pour out the love and gratitude of 
their hearts? But that the public voice of England, political 
and religious, in all its diversities, should for once unite in love 
and veneration of aman who had broken through its sacred 
barriers and defied its religious prejudices, who could have be- 
lieved it? He had committed the hitherto unpardonable sin 
in England. He had rejected the whole Tudor Settlement 
in religion. He had become Catholic as our fathers were. 
And yet for no one in our memory has such a heartfelt and 
loving veneration been poured out. Of this one proof is enough. 
Someone has said: “ Whether Rome canonises him or not, he 
will be canonised in the thoughts of pious people of many 
creeds in England.” ‘This is true ; but I will not therefore say 
that the mind of England is changed. Nevertheless, it must be 
said that, towards a man who had done so much to estrange it, 
the will of the English people was changed ; an old malevolence 
had passed into goodwill. If this is a noble testimony to a great 
Christian life, it is as noble a proof of the justice, equity, and 
uprightness of the English people. In venerating John Henry 
Newman it has unconsciously honoured itself. It is too soon to 
measure the work that has been silently wrought by the life of 
Cardinal Newman. No living man has so changed the religious 
thought of England. His withdrawal closes a chapter which 
stands alone in the religious life of this century. It has for the 
most part been wrought in silence ; for the retiring habits of the 
ian, and the growing weight of age,made his later utterances few. 
Nevertheless, his words of old were as “the hanimer that breaks 
rocks in pieces,” and as the light that works without a sound. 
It has been boldly and truly avowed that he is “the Founder, 
as we may almost say, of the Church of England as we see it. 
What the Church of England would have become without the 
Tractarian Movement, we can faintly guess ; and of the Trac- 
tarian Movement Newman was the living soul and the inspiring 
genius.” This sentence will be implacably resented, and fiercely 
attacked; but it is true as the light of day. This intellectual 
movement was begun and sustained by one man. But for 
this movement Erastianism and Rationalism would by this 
time have reigned supreme in the national religion. The pene- 
trating influence of this one mind has pervaded also the bodies 
separated from the Established Church, and most opposed to it. 
They have been powerfully attracted, not to the Tudor Settle- 
ment, but to primitive Christianity. And the same sweet voice 
and luminous words have been working among them; all the 
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more persuasively because he had rejected all things of this 
world, even more than themselves. Ife spoke to them as a 
simple voice of truth, which could neither be warped by pre- 
judice nor bribed to silence. In 1861 the following words were 
published in a letter to Father Newman, as he then was. 
“You have been a master-builder in this work, and I a witness 
of its growth. You remained long at Oxtord, still, with all its 
disfigurement, so dear to both of us; but | was removed toa 
distance, and had to work alone. Nevertheless, to you I owe a 
debt of gratitude, for intellectual help and light, greater than to 
any one man of our time: and it gives me a sincere gratification 
now publicly to acknowledge, though I can in no way repay 
it.” I little thought in 1861 that 1 should have the consolation 
of repeating these words, as it were, over his grave. I have no 
heart, at such a time as this, to go into details. It is for others, 
who will hereafter give their mind to record minutely the history 
of this great life and all that it has done. But we cannot forget 
that we owe to him, among other debts, one singular achieve- 
ment. No one who does not intend to be laughed at will 
henceforward say that the Catholic religion is fit only for 
weak intellects and unmanly brains. ‘This superstition of pride 
is over. St. Thomas Aquinas is too far off and.too little known 
to such talkers to make them hesitate. But the author of the 
“Grammar of Assent”? may make them think twice before they 
so expose themselves. Again, the designer and editor of the 
“ Library of the Fathers” has planted himself on the undivided 
Church of the first six centuries ; and he holds the field: the 
key of the position is lost. Moreover, his hymns are in 
the hearts of Englishmen, and they have a_ transforming 
power. He has taught us that beauty and truth = are 
inseparable ; that beauty resides essentially in the thought, 


so that nothing can make that to be beautiful which is not - 


so in the plainest words that will convey the meaning. 
The English people have read the thoughts through his trans- 
parent words ; and have seen the beauty of eternal truth as it 
shone forth in his mind. Thus far I have spoken of his work 
upon the world without: what can I, or what need I, say of his 
work inwardly upon the Church 2? You all know it, and have felt 
it. His writings are in your hands. But beyond the power of all 
books has been the cxample of his humble and unworldly life : 
always the same, in union with God ; and in manifold charity to 
all who sought him. Fle was the centre of innumerable souls, 
drawn to him as teacher, guide, and comforter, through long 
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ears, and especially in the more than forty years of his 
Catholic life. To them he was as a spring of light and 
strength from a supernatural source. A noble and_ beautiful 
life is the most convincing and persuasive of all preach- 
ing: and we have all felt its power. Our Holy Father Leo 
XIII. knew the merits and the gifts, both natural and super- 
natural, which were hidden in his humility ; and to the joy of 
all he called him to the highest dignity next to his own. The 
history of our land will hereafter record the name of John Henry 
Newman among the greatest of our people, as a confessor for 
the Faith, a great teacher of men, a preacher of justice, of piety, 
and of compassion. May we all follow him in his life, and may 
our end be painless and peaceful like his. 

This was the last of the many occasions on which the Arch- 
bishop appeared at the Oratory till his body lay there at his own 
Requiem. When Father Faber died in 1863, Monsignor Manning 
preached a panegyric at St. Mary of the Angels at Bayswater. 
Archbishop Manning, in July, 1874, preached in the old Oratory 
to inaugurate the building of the new edifice, at the opening of 


which he assisted with great joy. 


LAST WORDS. 


During the last two or three years of his life the Cardinal 
Archbishop made few appearances in the pulpit or on the plat- 
form. His mind remained active and receptive as ever, but the 
weather kept him a prisoner within the walls of Arch- 
bishop’s House for half the year ; and, even in summer, he felt 
unable to face the fatigue of standing for any length of time. 
Otherwise his activities were as great as ever. His Sayings, too, 
were as numerous as ever ; but they were addressed to individuals 
instead of to multitudes ; though, indeed, the individuals whom 
he received day by day and hour by hour, made up a 
multitude when all told. By letter-writing also he carried on 
the great apostolate which otherwise had taken expression in 
public speech. For this reason the presentment of his hopes 
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and plans for the social regeneration of England will be 
found in the collection of Letters recently published, rather than 
among his Sayings. In the case of several other great and 
stirring questions of the day, the same reference must be made. 
To nobody so much as to him who has had to choose what to 
publish and what to put aside in the immense mass of Cardinal 
Manning’s spoken words will the inadequacy of this collection 
be more apparent. And this inadequacy is perhaps accentuated 
by the more liberal quotations made from the Sayings of days now 
almost dim in the past, and the consequent omission of many 
utterances still fresh in the minds of the present generation of 
Readers. The parting words publicly uttered by His Eminence 
were those he addressed, at the end of 1891, to the Catholic 
schoolmasters, to whom, in the life of sacrifice to which they are 
called, he has fittingly left, not only his own great example of 
renunciation, but his last loving legacy of speech. 
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